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HENRY THE EIGHTH’S GANGSTER: THE AFFAIR OF 
LUDOVICO DA L’ARMI 


ERIC HARRISON 


MURDEROUS, treacherous braggart, 
A an Italian mercenary, nephew of 
that famous Cardinal Campeggio 

whom Pope Clement VII sent to England 
as a judge in the divorce case between 
Henry VIII and Katharine of Aragon, 
was Colonel Ludovicodal’Armi. A perfect 
criminal type—vain, violent, plausible, 
and impudent—he goes swashbuckling 
through the state papers of the time as 
vividly after these four hundred years as 
if he had been hanged only yesterday. 
For a brief moment he had his day as an 
international figure, agent of the king of 
England, at every turn betraying his na- 
ture as an adventurer and assassin. From 
the moment of his first appearance in the 
great series of Letters and papers of the 
reign of Henry VIII his name is suspect. 
King Henry was at war with Francis I 
of France in the summer of 1544. He 
had crossed the Channel in person and, 
notwithstanding his ill health and ter- 
ribly swollen and ulcerous legs, was now 
with the army at Boulogne. The main 
body of his forces, under the command of 
Lord Russell, was investing Montreuil. 
It was here that Da l’Armi made his 
breathless entry into English history. He 
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managed to gain admission to the camp 
in spite of Russell’s doubts about his cre- 
dentials. The English commander sup- 
posed it would be all right if, as appeared, 
the king trusted the fellow, though other- 
wise neither Da l’Armi “nor any other 
Italian should have tarried and seen our 
doings here, for I know their natures and 
treasons.’’* He spent two or three days 
snooping round, discovering what he 
could, and talking subversively. His bra- 
vado in belittling the efforts of the Eng- 
lish to their faces landed him not into 
jail, as he deserved, but into a new job. 
Although he was a subject of the pope, 
on whom no love was lost by the schis- 
matic Henry, and although he was a 
nephew of Campeggio and had lived in 
France and been officially employed 
there,? yet he persuaded the king to 
appoint him agent for hiring Italian mer- 
cenaries for the English Army. It was 
getting late in the season for anything 
to be done that year. But before 1545 
was a few days old, Eustace Chapuys, the 

' Letters and papers, foreign and domestic, of the 


reign of Henry VIII (London, 1862-1910) (hereafter 
referred to as “L & P”’), XIX (ii), No. 117. 


2 Ibid., No. 93. 
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ambassador of the Emperor Charles V, 
was reporting to his master that the king 
had retained Da l’Armi and others to go 
to Venice and look out for Italian 
soldiers. 

In Venice, Da |’Armi ran true to form. 
Sigismund Harvel, the English ambas- 
sador there, distrusted him on sight and 
soon observed that he showed great 
familiarity with the papal legate and 
others of the French faction in the city. 
But the legate, as he told the English am- 
bassador afterward, held the colonel in 
as great suspicion as Harvel did himself.‘ 

Da |’Armi, however, put the next few 
weeks to very good account. The report 
came into England, by way of the em- 
bassy at Brussels, that such was his 
reputation in Italy that he was in a posi- 
tion to raise six thousand men if neces- 
sary for the king’s service.’ After watch- 
ing him at work and listening to him talk, 
Harvel came round, reported favora- 
bly on his efforts, and made much of 
his dangers and difficulties. Da l’Armi, 
he said, was entertaining, at great ex- 
pense, many captains who wished to be 
enlisted in the king’s service. It was evi- 
dent to Harvel how much the colonel 
loved and esteemed His Majesty. But 
poor Gasparo da |’Armi, the colonel’s 
father, who lived at Bologna in the Papal 
States, was being victimized on his son’s 
account. They had summoned him to 
appear at Rome on pain of 50,000 
crowns.® At the end of March, Harvel re- 
ported further that the colonel went in 
peril of his life, twelve men having been 
sent by Piero Maria de San Secondo, a 
mercenary in French pay, to kill him. 
Nevertheless, Harvel found him to be as 
apt and willing as any young man in 
Italy and praised him for his “many 


3 Ibid., XX (i), No. 7, p. 5. 
4 Ibid., No. 87. 
S$ Ibid., No. 192. 


6 Tbid., No. 292. 
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laudable qualities.”’ So well was the king 
impressed by his ambassador’s reports of 
Da |’Armi’s good work that the council 
issued similar commissions “for making 
men”’ to three others—one from Verona, 
another from Lucca, and a third from 
Cremona—each of them to have two or 
three months’ wages in advance.® It is 
small wonder that in his next dispatch 
Harvel reported that it was “passing 
comfortable” to Da l’Armi to perceive 
His Majesty’s liberality.2 The colonel 
was evidently enjoying his new-found 
importance to the full and strutted about 
in the sunshine while it lasted. 

Meanwhile, his activities were being 
carefully scrutinized by a government 
which knew considerably more about him 
than the English did. Cardinal Ardin- 
ghelli, who had charge of the secret affairs 
of the pope, was a trifle perturbed. Ludo- 
vico da l’Armi was well known to the 
Curia. Even a relationship impeccable 
enough to make Cardinal Campeggio his 
uncle had not saved him from outlawry 
as a rebel with a long criminal record. 
Now he had entered the service of the 
perverse and heretical king of England. 
Ardinghelli could not be sure what sinis- 
ter design was being cooked up by Da 
l’Armi and the rest, but the reports were 
disquieting. Ardinghelli determined to 
get Da l’Armi removed from Venetian 
territory. 

Early in May the cardinal invited 
Francesco Venier, the Venetian ambas- 
sador, to come and see him. He put it to 
Venier that, in the circumstances, the 
character of the king of England being 
what it was, and in view of the good 
understanding between the pope and the 
signory, Da l’Armi’s domicile in Venice 
was intolerable. He therefore requested 
Venier to write to the signory to dis- 


7 Ibid., No. 447, p. 199. 


8 Ibid., No. 450. 9 Ibid., No. 552. 
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miss him immediately. The ambassador 
agreed, but he intimated that Anglo- 
Venetian relations were such that they 
required very delicate handling. Ardin- 
ghelli became insistent. “His Holiness,” 
he said, “‘does not require the State to do 
what he would do if he could get hold of 
da l’Armi, but demands his dismissal.’’?° 
A few days later the pope himself spoke 
personally to Venier, saying that he was 
very much concerned about the presence 
of Da 1’Armi in Venice and of other Eng- 
lish agents in Italy, where English coins 
called ‘‘angels’’ had begun to circulate. 
His Holiness suspected some mischief. 
The king of England was a heretic, an 
enemy of the Apostolic See, the ally of 
Lutherans: there was no knowing what 
direction his thoughts might take. The 
possibilities were terrifying. His Holiness 
was afraid for the safety of Cardinal 
Pole, the distinguished English exile then 
attending the great church council of 
Trent. His Holiness was afraid that, 
since the king of France had withdrawn 
his forces from Provence, Henry might 
be intending to invade that territory with 
troops apparently destined for Piedmont. 
It did not follow that by tolerating an 
outrage out of respect for this king the 
signory would gain anything by it. His 
Holiness wished the signory would send 
Da |’Armi away.” 

But His Holiness was not content with 
bringing pressure to bear upon the 
Venetian embassy. He applied direct 
through his nuncio at Venice. This gen- 
tleman addressed himself to the Council 
of Ten with great vehemence and 
warmth. His indignation had its effect. 
The council was unable to withstand such 
forbidding gestures of apostolic wrath. 


1° Calendar of state papers: Venetian (London, 
1867———) (hereafter referred to as ‘“‘State papers, 
Venetian’’), V, No. 334. 


 [bid., No. 335. 
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They issued orders to stop all foreign 
enlistment throughout their territories. 
They summoned Da |’Armi himself to 
appear before them. The English ambas- 
sador’s secretary came instead. The colo- 
nel, he explained, was away on His 
Majesty’s service but would answer for 
himself on his return.’"? Meanwhile, the 
pressure on the Rome embassy contin- 
ued; and before May was out, Da 
l’Armi’s father turned up in Venice, 
having been urged by the pope to re- 
move his son from the king of England’s 
service.%3 But once out of His Holiness’ 
clutches, old Gasparo agreed that the 
boy had better stay where he was, for 
without the diplomatic immunity thus 
afforded him Ludovico might soon find 
himself upon an apostolic scaffold. 

Ludovico was in for a trying summer. 
Having been informed that his activities 
as a recruiting agent were against the 
law, he was allowed (out of deference for 
his royal employer) to remain in Venice 
on undertaking to live quietly and be- 
have himself as a decent citizen.*4 Such 
conduct, alas, was beyond the colonel’s 
capacity. As June gave way to July, and 
July to August, and the sun looked down 
on the lageons through cloudless skies, 
passionate temper and private feud soon 
ran Da |’Armi into trouble. 

One night (it was August 7) a police 
patrol going their rounds of the city 
came upon a group of eight or ten men. 
They were armed. Among them was 
Da l’Armi. The captain of the patrol 
asked their identity and required them 
to give up their weapons. Whereupon 
the bandits raised a cry of “Arms! 
Arms!” and set upon him. A desperate 
fight ensued. A policeman was wounded. 
The assailants then gave ground and 

12 [bid., Nos. 337, 338. 

30 & P, XX (i), No. 842. 

14 State papers, Venetian, V, No. 348. 
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were beaten back into a house, where 
they took refuge. The next day a war- 
rant was issued for the house to be en- 
tered and the occupants arrested. But 
the order came too late: the birds had 
flown. On the following morning, how- 
ever, Da |’Armi presented himself be- 
fore the authorities and, with challeng- 
ing candor, admitted to having come to 
blows with the captain of the guard. 
Knowing that his official position as the 
servant of King Henry would protect 
him, he waited arrogantly for the council 
to swallow his effrontery. As the govern- 
ment had no desire to jeopardize its good 
relations with London, there was nothing 
else for it to do. The council accepted 
Da l’Armi’s explanation, invited his aid 
in apprehending the others, and dis- 
missed him.'S But, if they had to let 
Da 1|’Armi go, they were free to take it 
out on his pals. Fourteen of his associ- 
ates who lived in his house or assembled 
there were to be arrested, examined, and 
tortured for disobedience, insolence, 
drawing their weapons, and wounding 
a policeman.” 

The council had yet to hear the full 
story of Da l’Armi’s activities. At their 
meeting on the morning of August 11 
the council received a dispatch from Tre- 
viso with the news of a murderous assault 
committed by three men—Francesco 
Mancino, Domenego of Naples (alias 
Moreto), and another—on the person of 
Count Curio Bua. It appeared that the 
bandits, who were strangers to the city, 
had picked up an acquaintance with 
Bua; and one evening, while the other 
two held him in conversation near his 
home, Mancino struck him two or three 
times with a naked weapon. Mancino 
and the third man had scaled the city 
walls and escaped on horses which they 
had left at a hotel about a mile away. 


8 Ibid., Nos. 344, 348. 16 Tbid., No. 346. 
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Moreto was captured. His examination 
revealed that the assassins had been hired 
for the purpose by Ludovico da l’Armi."? 

Diplomatic privilege could scarcely be 
stretched to cover so bloody a crime. 
The council put caution aside and issued 
a warrant against him. As he was not to 
be found, he and his gang were pro- 
claimed outlaws. This brought an official 
protest from the English ambassador. 
But Harvel’s excuses were lame. He sub- 
mitted that the count was not, after all, 
in danger of death and that climbing the 
city walls (in itself a serious offense) was 
merely an effort to escape. Writing to 
King Henry, he suggested that Da 
l’Armi had been framed by agents of the 
pope. Still, Da l’Armi was no friend of 
his, and he thought it better to add that 
the colonel was notorious for his “proud, 
vindictive and seditious nature.’’ Harvel 
knew that Da l’Armi had a bad case 
and, while dutifully warning the Vene- 
tian government that their proceedings 
against him would displease the king, 
gloomily agreed with them that they 
could scarcely act otherwise. 

For their part, the Venetians hastened 
to meet the situation in London by com- 
municating the facts to their secretary 
there. He was to acquaint the king tact- 
fully with Da l’Armi’s eccentricities and 
to petition His Majesty’s assistance in 
apprehending him should he escape to 
England. 

Escaping to England was exactly what 
Da |’Armi had in mind. Slipping out of 
Venice, he drove his horse hard for the 
mountains, up the tortuous roads that 
turned back upon themselves in their 
slow, sinuous climb toward the high 
passes leading to safety and the north. 
Then steeply down the Alpine wall as it 

17 Ibid., No. 345; L & P, XX (ii), No. 124. 

18 State papers, Venetian, V, No. 348; L& P, XX 
(ii), No. 287. 
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fell into the valleys on the farther side 
Da l’Armi rode and, with the barrier be- 
hind him, pushed on through the hot 
August weather posthaste for Brussels— 
a parched and dusty fugitive. On the 
night of the 31st he galloped into the 
city. Two o’clock in the morning found 
him knocking at the door of the Venetian 
embassy. On gaining access to the star- 
tled ambassador, he poured out his story. 
He had mistaken the police patrol for 
some of his enemies. He had a great 
many enemies, and very powerful ones 
at that. When he discovered they were 
policemen, he retreated with every mark 
of respect. If any disorder occurred, it 
must be blamed on the darkness. As for 
young Bua, he had got off lightly. All 
that had happened to him was that 
Da |’Armi had caused a scar to be in- 
flicted on his face as a mark of infamy. 
Anyone who took money to serve the 
king of England and then let him down 
deserved much worse than a scarred face. 
He would have remained to explain all 
this to the signory in person; but, by one 
of those coincidences that, willy-nilly, 
order a man’s life, it so happened that he 
was now commanded to return to Eng- 
land. There he might find King Henry 
offended by the way in which his faithful 
colonel had been treated. Not that Da 
l’Armi proposed to cause trouble between 
His Majesty and the signory. Far from 
it: he would do his best to improve re- 
lations between them. Whatever hap- 
pened, he would never make mischief. 
The ambassador listened on, and then 
stirred his sleepy, irritated wits to point 
out the seriousness of the charges laid 
against this plausible and untimely in- 
truder, dryly observing that the king of 
England, far from being exasperated with 
the republic, would rather increase his 
esteem for a state so obviously intent on 
preserving the quiet and security of its 
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citizens. This seems to have got under 
Da |’Armi’s skin. The signory, he re- 
torted, instead of showing such resent- 
ment against him, would do better to 
dissemble the case to prove how much 
they were displeased that princes should 
be wronged by private individuals. The 
ambassador replied patiently that the 
maintenance of order was the first func- 
tion of government. Da l’Armi then left, 
saying that he was sailing for England in 
the morning and asking the ambassador 
to communicate his statement to the 
signory.'? 

Arrived at the English court, Da 
l’Armi spent the next three months in 
passing himself off as an injured party. 
He seems even to have seen some fight- 
ing at Calais.”° The result was an official 
request to the Venetian council for a safe- 
conduct covering his innocence for five 
years. The council’s first impulse was to 
vote the rejection of such an outrageous 
demand and to instruct their secretary 
in London to use all his tact in explaining 
their position to the king.” Some mem- 
bers, however, were alarmed at their 
temerity, and a few days later they 
moved that Henry’s wishes be met. The 
rest stuck to their guns. The motion was 
lost. Then came asensation. The council 
was informed that, according to a mes- 
sage received that morning from London, 
the English king was sending an emis- 
sary. Thus confronted with the prospect 
of diplomatic pressure, the council took 
fright. The motion to comply with 
Henry’s demand for a free-conduct for 
Da |’Armi was reballoted. It was carried 
by twenty-three to five. Venice had sur- 
rendered. The gangster would be re- 
admitted.27 The new doge himself wrote 

19 State papers, Venetian, V, No. 356. 

20 & P, XX (ii), No. 464. 

a1 State papers, Venetian, V, Nos. 363, 365. 

22 Ibid., No. 366. 
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a personal letter to King Henry, explain- 
ing the delay in complying with His 
Majesty’s request as having been caused 
by the death of his predecessor.”3 

But to satisfy London was only to 
annoy Rome: to entertain His Majesty’s 
recruiting sergeant was also to harbor 
His Holiness’s outlaw. The Venetians, 
therefore, coached their ambassador on 
what he was to say if the Curia began to 
ask questions. He had to justify the 
signory’s appeasement of Henry by re- 
ferring to the close trading relations ex- 
isting between Venice and England and 
by the fact that there were many Vene- 
tians living in England with large in- 
vestments there.”4 

In the new year, 1546, Da l’Armi rode 
southward over the Alps again, this time 
no longer as a fugitive but, in the ex- 
quisite phraseology of a letter from the 
king, as His Majesty’s “noble and be- 
loved familiar,” traveling into Italy on 
royal business.?> So triumphant a return 
could scarcely pass unnoticed, and on 
March 26 Cardinal Santa Crucis was re- 
laying the horrible news to Cardinal 
Farnese and repeating current gossip that 
he came with orders to recruit men for 
the service of England.” 

If that were Da |’Armi’s object, con- 
ditions were favorable. The Italian labor 
market was ripe with unemployed mer- 
cenaries. Foreign enlistment might be il- 
legal, but the boys were hard up and 
willing to go anywhere in the profitable 
pursuit of trouble. Da l’Armi did well; 
and on spring days in 1546 King Henry’s 
secretary, Sir William Paget, began to 
receive applications for jobs from addres- 
ses in Italy.?7 


23 Ibid., No. 367. 

24 Ibid., No. 370. 

26 & P, XXI (i), No. 466. 
27 Ibid., Nos. 655, 667. 


25 Tbid., No. 372. 


It was unfortunate that the brisk busi- 
ness of Da |’Armi’s employment agency 
could not go on unobserved. But sus- 
picious eyes watched it secretly. They 
followed him about the watery streets of 
Venice. They pursued him across the 
countryside beyond. They saw him ar- 
rive at Castel Goffredo in the duchy of 
Mantua. They looked out for him at 
Brescia.”* As the landfall or departure of 
a ship is bright with the clamor of its 
gulls, so the coming or going of Da 
l’Armi put up its flight of rumors. The 
troops he was to raise for England were 
to march to Boulogne against the French, 
to Piedmont on behalf of Savoy. La 
Mirandola would make a countermove- 
ment from the French side to intercept 
Da |’Armi’s levies. If that were true, 
then Mantua would be their battle- 
ground. Nor would that be the end, for, 
by harboring a hostile army, Mantua 
would fall foul of France, and, since 
King Henry was the enemy of the Holy 
See, anything less than strict neutrality 
would also incur the enmity of Rome. 

Such agonizing speculation drove 
the regent, Cardinal Gonzaga, to seek 
the advice of Cardinal Granvelle. It 
came, a trifle irritably.2? If Da l’Armi 
(or the French) sought an audience, let 
Gonzaga send an excuse that the Duke 
of Mantua was a minor and that, being 
himself a cardinal, the regent could not 
receive such visitors without offending 
the pope. In any case, there was no dan- 
ger of an expedition being made in Pied- 
mont. It was much more probable that 
the whole affair would vanish into 
smoke.?° 

With Da |’Armi urging the advantages 
of an alliance with England and hinting 
menacingly at the hazards of rejecting 
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it,3* such assurances were heartening to 
Gonzaga. Polite letters were therefore 
written to London thanking King Henry 
for his overtures, but insisting that the 
proclamations against foreign enlistment 
would be enforced and mentioning the 
unexpected fact that Mantuans might 
be needed for the defense of Mantua.” 

But Cardinal Gonzaga’s were not the 
only fears aroused that summer. For on 
July 30 Diego de Mendoza was writing 
indignantly to his master, the Emperor, 
to report that the English agent and “‘a 
light man with little brains and no good- 
will” (the colonel, no less) were negoti- 
ating an alliance with Venice and France, 
with Da |’Armi cast for the unlikely role 
of English ambassador to the signory. 
The source of this information was that 
quixotic gentleman himself. So Mendoza 
passed it back to the signory in the hope 
“that they might give the fool less credit 
and punish him if they liked.” 

If, from one point of view, treachery is 
all in the day’s work, from another, 
political conspiracy and a tendency to 
homicide are definitely antisocial. Gang- 
sters who play international politics as 
friends of the king of England are 
happily rare, and, when they occur, they 
may be somewhat difficult to nab. Yet, 
if given enough rope, Da |’Armi might 
safely be trusted to hang himself. It was 
to take him only six months to prove that 
amiable hypothesis. 

The episode began on November 3 
with a warrant for the arrest of Ser Mafio 
Bernado, a merchant-banker, on charges 
of divulging official secrets and of enter- 
ing into negotiations with the French, 
especially with the former ambassador 
at Constantinople, who had been assas- 
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sinated in 1541.54 A week later orders 
were sent for the immediate recall of a 
ship built by Bernado with the aid of a 
government loan and known to be trad- 
ing in English waters.*s On the 16th 
Bernado was reported to have been mur- 
dered in the territory of Ravenna.** The 
evidence of Ser Francesco Mocenigo, 
who turned informer to save his son-in- 
law, appears to have implicated Da 
’Armi.37 On the 24th it was agreed that 
the colonel should be arrested and made 
to talk.3® 

But at this point the government’s 
courage seems to have failed. A fort- 
night later they were still reluctant to 
risk proceedings against him.’? The story 
he told did not tally with that of Moce- 
nigo. The two of them were then brought 
face to face; but, as Harvel explained to 
King Henry, ‘“‘both were so contrarious 
and variable in their words that no cer- 
tainty could be known by them.” Da 
l’Armi admitted to having had a letter 
from Bernado addressed to the signory 
and maintained that he had given it to 
Mocenigo. Mocenigo denied ever having 
seen it. The letter had been found in the 
murdered man’s doublet. Other testi- 
mony showed that Da |’Armi had given 
the letter to his hirelings, who were to 
use it to entice Bernado away from 
Ravenna and then to kill him.4° While 
his case was being discussed, Da |’Armi 
was made to wait in an anteroom, where 
to gain more time he was entertained at 
dinner. But again the Council of Ten 
could not make up their minds. Da 
l’Armi was dismissed. 
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Eight days later, having convinced 
themselves that he was the man respon- 
sible for Bernado’s death, they wrote to 
the Venetian secretary in London, in- 
structing him to lay the facts before King 
Henry. If His Majesty did not agree that 
the council ought to prosecute, then the 
secretary was to ask that Da !’Armi be 
recalled. But when the secretary’s reply 
came in, it was to say that the king had 
been unable to see him. This is scarcely 
surprising, since Henry had been dead 
for two days.** A dispatch of February 
3, 1547 informed the council that Da 
l’Armi’s commission had lapsed with the 
king’s demise and that he was understood 
to be recalled.” 

Meanwhile three new figures had ap- 
peared in the case: Marco Antonio Eriz- 
zo, whom the police arrested and were 
ordered to torture with a cord,* a certain 
Isepo of Trent, and a Captain Giovanni 
Compagna, who were tempted by the 
offer of reward and amnesty to give 
themselves up as informers.‘* The evi- 
dence now put the government’s case 
against Dal’Armi beyond all doubt. Nor 
is it likely that he had been framed, 
either by his personal or political enemies 
or by the Venetian council in order to rid 
themselves of a perpetual diplomatic 
nuisance. Neither the records nor Da 
l’Armi’s behavior suggest that he was an 
innocent party. The killing may have 
been the result of some private feud, or, 
conceivably, Da l’Armi may have had 
his own secret dealings with France 
and, fearing that Bernado knew too 
much about them, silenced him before he 
blabbed to the council. Had King Henry 
remained alive, the plan might have 
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worked, or, at any rate, the colonel 
might have saved his skin. 

Feeling the sands shifting beneath him, 
Da |’Armi fled. He rode out of Venice 
alone and, on hired horses, made for the 
territory of Mantua. There he went to 
the house of an associate, Luigi Gon- 
zaga, at Castel Goffredo. Not daring to 
linger, he then took the road by way of 
Pizzighettone, Cremona, and Lodi to 
Milan. He arrived in that city on Feb- 
ruary 4.4° But he had already been 
spotted. His vanity betrayed him. A 
handsome figure in a cloak of crimson 
velvet and wearing a cap of red ormesin 
with band of gold, he attracted attention, 
even in a crowd of brightly arrayed 
Renaissance Italians. Everywhere he 
went people stared at him. He made 
some ineffectual attempt to hide but by 
that very gesture quickened the curiosity 
of a sharp-eyed Spaniard who saw him 
at Pizzighettone. This enterprising gen- 
tleman followed him to Milan and gave 
his description to the Imperial author- 
ities there. On arriving at Milan, Da 
l’Armi had gone to lodge with Signor 
Baldisara Bya, a friend of his brother. 
It so happened that on the next day but 
one a great tournament was being held 
at the court. The governor, Don Fer- 
rante Gonzago, the princess, and all the 
Milanese nobility were to be present. 
Such a party was not to be missed. Da 
l’Armi was fool enough to wish to go. 
So he and his host masked and went. 
Mingling with that gorgeous company, 
he may scarcely have expected that any- 
one could possibly recognize him. But 
the sharp-eyed Spaniard had set the 
authorities on their guard. Da |’Armi’s 
bravado proved fatal. He and his com- 
panion were arrested and taken to the 
castle.‘ 
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On learning his prisoner’s identity the 
governor was somewhat taken aback. 
Only ten days before he had boasted to 
Benedetto Rhamberti, the Venetian sec- 
retary, that Da l’Armi would not dare 
to come near Milan, ‘“‘because,’’ as he put 
it, ‘‘I will not endure the presence of men 
branded with so many iniquities and so 
infamous for their crimes as I know this 
fellow to be.’’ But now, on hearing that 
the fellow was in the employ of the king 
of England, Don Ferrante was on the 
point of letting him go. Rhamberti had 
an agonized vision of Da |’Armi slipping 
through his fingers. Would it not be 
better, he urged, to keep him a day or 
two in case the signory might want him, 
since everybody knew that he had es- 
caped from Venice? The governor re- 
joined that he would prefer to release him 
but perhaps he had better write to the 
Emperor first.47 A few days later the 
Venetian government wrote to say that 
they certainly did want the governor’s 
prisoner.** Don Ferrante was accommo- 
dating. He would agree to hold him 
pending instructions from Charles V. 
“And would to God,” he added vehe- 
mently, “‘that I were not bound by these 
respects to the King of England, which 
I must at any rate use towards him, 
especially being allied as he is to the 
Emperor, as otherwise da |’Armi would 
have been carried like a bale to the Sig- 
nory’s feet.’’ He had a special detesta- 
tion for such gentry. The fellow was of 
the sort “who, being enabled to live 
honourably by the military profession, 
lead an iniquitous existence by disturb- 
ing the quiet of sovereigns and honest 
men.’’4? 

The next move was for the signory to 
get Da l’Armi out of the Emperor’s 
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prison into their own. Fortunately, they 
had a treaty with Milan for the reciprocal 
extradition of outlaws. As the Emperor 
was at the moment preoccupied with the 
funeral of the queen of Hungary, the 
Venetian ambassador was referred to the 
regent and the bishop of Arras. These 
gentlemen promised to do what they 
could. The bishop said that he had heard 
of the treaty when in Italy but did not 
know whether it was still in force. He 
would find out. But, being, as he was, a 
bishop, he explained (with the correcti- 
tude which earns its miters) that he had 
to be cautious in this case, since it con- 
cerned a man’s life: he must avoid com- 
mitting any irregularities. In the mean- 
time, they all had to go off to the funeral, 
the Venetian ambassador with the rest, 
con habito lugubre.’° 

An anxious correspondence followed, 
carried across the green plains of Lom- 
bardy and through the deep valleys of the 
Alps by special couriers. There appeared 
to be no reason why the request should be 
refused. The signory’s hands were finally 
loosened when, on March 2, they re- 
ceived official confirmation of Henry’s 
death. “I cannot without extreme sor- 
row,” Harvel announced, adding the 
felicitous formula, “I may indeed say 
without tears,—perform this office of 
acquainting Your Serenity with, and 
condoling with you on, the death of His 
Most Serene Majesty, My Lord Henry 
the Eighth of blessed memory.” Ac- 
cording to a dispatch from England, Da 
l’Armi had already lost the king’s favor 
while Henry was still alive.** Ambassa- 
dor Harvel had also changed his mind. 
He knew Da |’Armi well: “He always 
has one thing in his heart and another on 
his lips.” In a letter to the Venetian gov- 
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ernment Harvel deplored the whole affair 
and said he was ashamed of it.5* Clearly 
Da |’Armi’s delivery would occasion no 
further protests from London. At length 
even the bishop of Arras overcame his 
scruples, and on April 20 a letter reached 
Venice advising the government that the 
Emperor had agreed.*4 

The cavalcade set out from Milan to 
Brescia.s From Brescia, some two hun- 
dred men, with Da l’Armi in their midst, 
took the safest route to Padua. By the 
time they rode into Padua, traveling, for 
the colonel, had become a trifle tedious. 
According to instructions from Venice 
he had been bound “without any respect” 
and was watched day and night as a pre- 
caution against self-injury. At Padua a 
company from the garrison took charge 
of him and embarked on a ship named 
the “Brenta” for the last stage of his 
journey. He arrived on the 29th. With- 
out being unhandcuffed he was examined 
the same evening. Orders were given 
that, if he refused to eat, food was to be 
forced down his throat.’’ 

It took a fortnight for rewards, tor- 
ture, and the judicial mind to bring the 
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incident of King Henry’s gangster to its 
close. On Wednesday, May 11, sentence 
was passed. On the following Saturday, 
the 14th, Da l’Armi was to “‘be taken be- 
tween the Two Columns where on a 
lofty scaffold his head shall be severed 
from his shoulders so that he die.’’>* 


This time Da 1l’Armi’s extremity 
brought no more representations from 
foreign governments. Rome was relieved. 
London was indifferent. The bishop of 
Arras beamed good will. ‘““Have I not 
constantly told you,’ he demanded on 
receiving the ambassador’s thanks, “‘that 
I cannot put men to death nor does it 
become me to do so?”’5® The signory it- 
self could look to that, and on the Sun- 
day morning Da |’Armi mounted his tall 
scaffold. His violent course had come to 
anend: the intrigues, the swashbuckling, 
the crowded carousals in his house at 
Venice, were over and done; the crimson 
cloak and the red hat with its band of 
gold changed owners; his hopeful mer- 
cenaries looked round for other masters; 
the diplomats moved on to newer strains 
and stresses. King Henry’s gangster 
went off to join King Henry. 
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LABOR AND LABOR CONDITIONS IN THE FRENCH 
GLASS INDUSTRY, 1643-1789 


WARREN C. SCOVILLE 


E period falling between the ac- 
cession of Louis XIV in 1643 and 
the convocation of the Estates- 
General in 1789 was most significant in 
the development of French industry and 
commerce. Economic statism, already 
well intrenched, had its position con- 
siderably strengthened during the min- 
istry of Colbert; a severe depression 
plagued France from about 1688 to about 
1716; and then John Law established his 
system only to see it collapse in 1720. In 
certain fields of economic activity France 
began to show unmistakable signs of re- 
covery and rapid growth before 1740, 
and thereafter most of her industries 
prospered. Indeed, it has been suggested 
that they expanded even more rapidly 
from 1735 to 1785 than did the English.’ 
The century and a half preceding the 
French Revolution, therefore, offers eco- 
nomic historians an excellent opportunity 
to study the factors responsible for in- 
dustrial stagnation and progress, as well 
as the consequences of such develop- 
ments upon various phases of French 
civilization. It is hoped that the present 
essay will make a small contribution to 
such a general study by examining the 


t A University of Chicago traveling fellowship in 
1936-37 made possible the collection of most of the 
information which forms the basis of the present 
essay. 


2John U. Ner, The United States and civilization 
(Chicago, 1942), pp. 21, 323, and “English and 
French industrial history after 1540 in relation to the 
Constitution,” in The Constitution reconsidered, ed. 
Conyers Reap (New York, 1938), pp. 93-94. Cf. 
Earl J. Hamitton, “Profit inflation and the indus- 
trial revolution, 1751-1800,” Quarterly journal of 
economics, LVI (1942), 270. 


position occupied by the laborer in the 
manufacture of glass and the changes 
in his economic and social status oc- 
casioned by the expansion of large-scale, 
capitalistic production in the industry. 
Glassmaking was one of France’s old- 
est industries. When the Romans in- 
vaded Gaul, they probably were sur- 
prised to find some of the “‘barbarians”’ 
there engaged in blowing objects of com- 
mon green glass, and many individuals 
were employed in this work throughout 
the middle ages. By 1643 Frenchmen 
were making large quantities of window- 
panes, bottles, tumblers, decanters, and 
other things of common glass, in addition 
to various kinds of crystalware which 
they had copied after Venetian models. 
On the whole, the shops were small, and 
the employers blew glass alongside their 
ten or fifteen employees. Some furnaces 
were worked by only four or five men on 
a co-operative basis, but there were some 
which could be classified as quasi-fac- 
tories. These latter were to be found 
chiefly in Normandy, where the window- 
pane industry was highly developed. 
Each of them employed anywhere from 
twenty-five to fifty workers and pro- 
duced over one hundred tons of glass 
annually. Whereas these were exception- 
al in 1643, they were certainly not above 
average in 1789. Several factories em- 
ploying a hundred or more workers and 
producing hundreds of tons of glass 
annually were established in various 
parts of France during the eighteenth 
century; and large-scale, capitalistic pro- 
duction came to dominate the dark-bot- 
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tle glass, the Bohemian-white and cylin- 
der window glass, and the plate-glass in- 
dustries.3 This transformation changed, 
along with other things, the conditions of 
employment. No longer was the worker 
related to his employer as one master- 
craftsman to another or as one apprentice 
to his master. The cleavage between em- 
ployer and employee grew quite distinct, 
and workers became conscious of their 
new status. Questions involving wages, 
hours of work, unemployment, social se- 
curity, discharge, and combinations of 
workers and of employers took on new 
meaning; and labor problems akin to 
those confronting modern industrialists 
emerged. The nature of these problems 
and the attention they received from the 
state, the employers, and the workmen 
themselves will be discussed in the pages 
which follow. But before turning to such 
matters it will perhaps be helpful to ex- 
plain the functions of various kinds of 
workers in glass shops during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries and to 
estimate the number of them employed in 
individual establishments. 

By 1643 the actual process of blowing 
glass—the only technique used at the 
time—had already been broken down in- 
to several functions and frequently re- 
quired the help of three workers.4 The 

3See W. C. Scovitte, “Technology and the 
French glass industry, 1640-1740,” Journal of 
economic history, I (1941), 163-66; “State policy and 
the French glass industry, 1640-1789,” Quarterly 
journal of economics, LVI (1942), 430-32; and 
“Large-scale production in the French plate glass 


industry, 1665-1789,” Journal of political economy, 
L (1942), 681-82. 


4 Most of my information concerning the func- 
tions of glassmakers was taken from the following 
sources: Archives Nationales, Paris (hereafter cited 
as “Arch. Nat.’’), F'. 1487, 1488A, 1489A, 1490; 
G7. 516 (18 aotit 1712); V7. 491; Y. 14124; Archives 
départementales du Calvados (Departmental ar- 
chives hereafter cited as “Arch. Calvados,’”’ etc.), 
C. 2975; Arch. Céte-d’Or, C. 3720; Arch. Ille-et- 
Vilaine, C. 1518; Arch. Puy-de-Déme, C. 574; Arch. 
Seine-Inférieure, E. registre 784; Famille du Vaillant 
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youngest and least experienced of these 
workers was the gatherer (gamin or cueil- 
leur). His was the task of gathering a 
sufficient quantity of metal from the oven 
crucibles on a blowpipe, which he then 
passed on to the assistant blower (garcon 
or bossier). This person proceeded to roll 
the glass on a marble slab while blowing 
it into a parison of some desired size. The 
gaffer, or master-blower (maitre souf- 
fleur), at this point took the pipe and fin- 
ished fashioning the bottle, drinking cup, 
goblet, jug, or windowpane disk or cylin- 
der. During the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries most of these blowers 
specialized in only one or two items. 
Those who made windowpanes in the 
Norman manner (i.e., crown glass), for 
example, never deigned to blow bottles; 
those at Tourlaville blowing plate-glass 
cylinders did not make optical lenses; and 
the workers in Provence who fashioned 
goblets and drinking glasses rarely made 
bottles, phials, or demijohns. Blowers of 
crystalware, of course, were the most 
highly skilled of all. The Italians who 
came to France after 1500 were veritable 
artists, whose delicately wrought crea- 
tions compared quite favorably with the 
masterpieces of gold- and silversmiths. 
After 1688 a new type of person, who 
also worked the metal (as melted glass is 
called), made his appearance. In some 
ways he was comparable to the machine- 


Desmaréts; Archives de la Compagnie de Saint- 
Gobain (hereafter cited as ‘Arch. Saint-Gobain’’), 
Vieilles archives, liasses and cartons; Délibérations; 

t des officiers et commis, 1774-92; Historique de la 
verrerie, pp. 217 ff.; Organisation de Saint-Gobain en 
1769: (II) ouvriers, (III) administration; Baron de 
DretricuH, Description des gites de minérai, forges, 
salines, verreries ... de la Lorraine méridionale et 
septentrionale (Paris, An VIII), pp. 327-28 n.; Ency- 
clopédie méthodique: arts et métiers mécaniques, VIII 
(Paris: Panckoucke, 1791), 474-75; Elphége Frémy, 
Histoire de la manufacture royale des glaces de France 
au XVII* et au XVIII* siécle (Paris, 1909), pp. 
168, 176 ff.; Haudicquer de BLANcourT, L’art de la 
verrerie (new ed.; Paris, 1718), I, 37-38. 
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tender of today. When the Royal Plate 
Glass Company began to cast or roll 
glass, its blowers were replaced by less 
skilled men who manipulated the der- 
ricks, grapplers, tables, and rollers used 
in the new process.’ These workmen were 
assisted by many others, whose jobs were 
to remove broken crucibles from ovens, 
to pour glass into buckets in which it was 
carried to the casting-tables, to arrange 
sheets of rolled glass in annealing ovens, 
and to perform various tasks around the 
furnace. 

Glass factories usually employed other 
kinds of skilled or semiskilled laborers in 
addition to the blowers or casters. The 
master-stoker (maitre tiseur), aided by 
two or more assistants, kept the furnace 
at an even temperature® and supervised 
all activities in the shop when the di- 
rector or ‘master’? was temporarily ab- 
sent.? Skilled masons and carpenters 
were sometimes kept on hand to repair 
the ovens and buildings; molders to fash- 
ion crucibles and bricks for the ovens; 
basket-weavers and packers to prepare 
glassware for shipment; harness-makers, 
blacksmiths, and forgers to make and re- 
pair the carts in which raw materials and 
glass were transported; and, more rarely, 
a doctor, a veterinarian, a priest, and 
salaried cooks and gardeners.® 


5 See ScovILLE, ‘“Technology and the French glass 
industry, 1640-1740,” pp. 156-58. 


6 “Tn a certain way [he acted] as the thermometer 
of the factory” (Arch. Nat., F!. 1490). 


7 Arch. Seine-Inférieure, E. registre 784, p. 92. 


8’ Among the most interesting employees of the 
larger factories were the two porters (portiers or 
suisses). In cases where their employer had obtained 
for his establishment the rather empty title of 
“Manufacture royale,” these porters performed all 
the incidental functions of doormen while clothed 
in the royal livery. Specifically, their duties included 
weighing and inspecting all materials entering or 
leaving the factory’s courtyards, supervising and 
keeping records of all shipments, excluding all visi- 
tors who did not have passports signed by either the 
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All glass shops hired, on either a full- 
time or a part-time basis, several un- 
skilled laborers, like woodcutters and 
draymen. Both men and women were 
employed around the workshop at such 
menial tasks as breaking up cullet; sift- 
ing and washing argil, cement, and sand; 
purifying soda by lixiviation; mixing and 
calcining batch; trampling argil in order 
to prepare it for bricks and pots; and 
storing wood and other materials. The 
plate-glass factories hired many other 
persons to grind, polish, cut, and store 
their large sheets of glass. 

Ordinarily, all the work of these vari- 
ous types of skilled, semiskilled, and un- 
skilled workers who found employment 
in the French glass industry before the 
Revolution was co-ordinated and super- 
vised by a general director or “master.” 
In the smaller shops which made common 
and white glassware, this individual was 
frequently the proprietor and nearly al- 
ways the only administrator. In the larg- 
er bottle and window-glass factories, on 
the other hand, there were also a book- 
keeper, a treasurer, and one or more 
clerks (commis) who had charge of the 
storerooms and sales. Since the director 
and treasurer were often part owners in 
the enterprise, they shared in the profits 
and losses in proportion to their share of 
ownership, in addition to the salaries 
they received. Because of its size, the 
Royal Plate Glass Company maintained 
a much larger administrative staff than 


manager or the owners, and ringing a bell in the 
morning or in the evening to inform the laborers that 
the working day had begun or had ended. At the 
Saint-Gobain branch of the Royal Plate Glass 
Company the porters also selected the unskilled 
workers needed each day from among the applicants 
who gathered at the factory’s gates in pretty much 
the same manner as they gather around the big 
factories today (Arch. Saint-Gobain, Organisation 
de Saint-Gobain en 1769: (II) ouvriers; Eugéne 
Botvin, Autour de la glacerie de Tourlaville [Cher- 
bourg, 1929], p. 116; FREMY, pp. 190-91, 300). 








did other factories. Each of its main 
branches had its own director, comptrol- 
ler, treasurer, group of clerks, and fore- 
men for various units of work; and, in 
addition to these, the company main- 
tained at its central office in Saint-An- 
toine a director-general, a comptroller- 
general, and a treasurer-general. 

The information found concerning the 
number of persons employed in individ- 
ual establishments is much too inade- 
quate to support anything more definite 
than broad generalizations. The few 
weekly or monthly pay rolls uncovered 
were extremely fragmentary and discon- 
tinuous, and the estimates as to the num- 
bers employed found in various manu- 
scripts placed in the hands of government 
officials were of questionable accuracy. 
Any producer anxious to secure special 
privileges or tax exemptions, of course, 
realized that on some occasions it would 
be to his advantage to exaggerate the im- 
portance of his shop, whereas at other 
times it would pay him to belittle its size. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to formulate 
estimates as to the size of the “‘repre- 
sentative” firm’s personnel in each 
branch of the industry, which may aid 
economic historians in limning the basic 
industrial trends from 1643 to 1789. 

During the first half of the eighteenth 
century each window-glass factory in 
Normandy maintained a staff of not less 
than thirty and probably not over fifty 
individuals, and slightly more than half 
of these were skilled and semiskilled 
workers on a salary basis.? The owners 
of each little bottle shop in Lorraine, after 
1750, employed no more than twenty per- 


9 Arch. Nat., F™. 1489A; Y. 14124; Arch. Seine- 
Inférieure, E. Famille du Vaillant Desmaréts; Arch. 
Tarn, E. registre 329, fols. 247-48; Arch. Saint-Go- 
bain, Vieilles archives, liasse 1665-1737; Le Vaillant 
de la Frerre, Les verreries de la Normandie, les 
gentilshommes et artistes verriers normands (Rouen, 
1873), pp. 147, 481. 
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sons, probably one-third of whom were 
unskilled and worked only part time.’ 
All the coal-burning bottle factories, 
which were built in increasing numbers 
throughout France after 1709, as well as 
some of those which continued to burn 
logs, were considerably larger. They us- 
ually provided steady employment for at 
least fifteen or twenty-five workers, in 
addition to part-time jobs for ten or more 
day laborers as the occasion demanded.™ 
Some bottle factories, with two or more 
furnaces instead of just one, were still 
larger. In 1725, for example, M. Desand- 
rouin claimed that he employed ‘more 
than one hundred persons’”’ at his bottle 
furnaces at Fresnes; and the window- 
and bottle-glass factory at Givors, near 
Lyons, was said to maintain in 1766 a 
working force of about one hundred and 
forty men, women, and children." 

Most of the shops in northeastern 
France which produced various objects 
of common green glass during the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century pro- 
vided employment during part of the 
year for fifteen or thirty persons."* Some 


t Arch. Nat., Q'. 1625; Dretricu, pp. 37-38, 
374- 

™ Arch. Nat., F*. 1490; Arch. Gironde, C. 1594; 
Arch. Hérault, A. 45, doc. 107; Arch. Ille-et-Vilaine, 
C. 1518; Arch. Puy-de-Déme, C. 574, 577; Arch. 
Rhone, C. 14; Arch. Seine-Inférieure, E. registre 784, 
Pp. 51, 92; Baron de Dretricu, Description des 
gites de minérai, forges, salines, verreries...de la 
Haute et Basse-Alsace (Paris, 1789), p. 116; Abbé 
Paul Evvrarp, “Contribution a Il’histoire de la 
Champagne. Verreries et verriers dans le départe- 
ment de la Haute-Marne, 1500 a4 1830,” Mémoires 
de la Société des Lettres, des Sciences, des Arts, de 
V Agriculture et de ’ Industrie de Saint-Dizier (Saint- 
Dizier), XXII (1933), 31-32. 


1 Arch. Nat., F!. 1514. 


"3 Arch. Rhone, C. 13. Elsewhere it was said that 
this factory “provided sustenance for more than 
three hundred workers” (Arch. Nat., F”. 1488B). 


4 Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris (hereafter cited 
as “Bib. Nat.”), Collection Moreau, MS gor, fol. 
657; Dretricn, Description ...de la Haute et Basse- 
Alsace, pp. 261, 330, 357, and “Tableau général’’ 
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in the same region, making white and 
window glass in the German and Bo- 
hemian manner, employed twice as 
many. In fact, just before the Revolu- 
tion, such a one at Saint-Louis kept a 
working force of over three hundred and 
fifty, including woodcutters, draymen, 
and day laborers.’ Of course, this was 
exceptional even for northeastern France, 
not to mention the country as a whole. 
In most areas other than around Lor- 
raine common- and white-glass shops 
hired only from five to eight glassmakers 
and probably as many more day laborers 
and stokers.’® 

Unfortunately, very little information 
was found concerning the number of men 
who worked the crystal-glass shops built 
in France by immigrant Italians. At 
Antwerp some thirty-six or thirty-seven 
were employed in such a shop around 
1600,'7 and between twenty-five and 
thirty persons worked in the only one in 
France for which figures for the first half 
of the eighteenth century were secured." 

There was one other group of factories 
which has not yet been covered in this 
brief survey. These made plate glass and 


in the appendix; Description ... dela Lorraine, pp. 26, 
34, 37, 301, 345, 374, 378; A. FournteEr, La verrerie 
de Portieux (Nancy, 1886), pp. 14-15 N., 34, 75, N. I. 


's DretricH, Description ...de la Lorraine, pp. 
327-28, n.1. 

*6 Arch. Bouches-du-Rhone, C. 2301; Arch. Cal- 
vados, C. 2975; Arch. Hérault, C. 2760; Sarnt- 
Quirin, “Les verriers du Languedoc (1290-1790),”’ 
Bulletin de la Société Languedocienne de Géographie 
(Montpellier), XX VII (1904), 288; XXVIII (1905), 
201-3, 355-58; Pierre PELLETIER, Les verriers dans le 
Lyonnais et le Forez (Paris, 1887), pp. 125-26; 
FIEFFE, p. 389. 

17 Jules Houpoy, Verreries a la fagon de Venise: 
la fabrication flamande d’aprés des documents inédits 
(Paris, 1875), p. 12. 

18 Abbé Paul Euvrarp, “Une verrerie champe- 
noise (1630-1700), Rizaucourt,”’ Mémoires de la 
Société des Lettres, des Sciences, des Arts, de l Agri- 
culture et del’ Industrie de Saint-Dizier (Saint-Dizier) , 
X (1906), 175. 
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usually employed many more workers 
than any of the others. The one started 
in 1759 at Rouelle, in Burgundy, for ex- 
ample, had 203 men, women, and chil- 
dren in its employ about 1766;'° and the 
one erected at Beauregard, in the princi- 
pality of Dombes, more than a half cen- 
tury earlier appears to have hired slightly 
less than half this number before it 
ceased production in 1708.” Immediate- 
ly after the Royal Plate Glass Company 
was founded in 1665, about 200 persons 
worked in its only factory, at Saint- 
Antoine. As the company expanded, 
first at Tourlaville and later at Saint- 
Gobain, its personnel seems to have in- 
creased until it numbered around 450 in 
1700, approximately goo or 1000 in 1741- 
50, and probably as many as 1200 or 1400 
in 1775.” 

Scattered though the foregoing esti- 
mates be throughout the seventeenth and 


19 Arch. Céte-d’Or, C. 44; Arch. Saint-Gobain, 
Vieilles archives, carton. One manuscript of the 
same date gives 131 as the number employed (Arch. 
Céte-d’Or, C. 3720); twenty years later it is said in 
another that from 550 to 600 workers found em- 
ployment at Rouelle (Arch. Nat., F’. 1489). 


20 Arch. Ain, C. 554, 555. 
2t Bib. Nat., Mélanges Colbert, MS 142, fol. 277. 


22 Arch. Nat., F'. 1490, 1491; G7. 219 (8 sep- 
tembre 1714), 1690; T. 14', céte 10; Arch. Calvados, 
C. 2975; Arch. Saint-Gobain, Vieilles archives, 
liasses and cartons; Délibérations, fol. 47; Etat des 
officiers et commis, 1774-1792; Organisation de 
Saint-Gobain en 1769: (I) fabrication, (II) ouvriers, 
(III) administration; Bib. Nat., Collection Moreau, 
MS 1384, fols. 240, 249; Germain Brice, Nouvelle 
description de la ville de Paris, et de tout ce qu'elle 
contient de plus remarquable (Paris, 1725), Il, 244; 
Frémy, pp. 59, 105; A. Vorsin, “L’industrie ver- 
riére aux environs de Cherbourg,” Bulletin de la 
Société Artistique et Industrielle de Cherbourg (Cher- 
bourg), XVIII (1895), 46-47. Some idea as to the 
composition of its laboring force may be gleaned 
from the fact that, of those employed in 1769 at the 
Saint-Gobain branch, 1o1 were permanent employees 
working at the furnaces or in various auxiliary shops, 
11 were administrators, and 123 were day laborers 
engaged in cutting and hauling wood or in performing 
sundry tasks about the factory. 
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eighteenth centuries, they nonetheless 
aid in forming an impression of the num- 
ber of workers who found employment 
in individual French shops producing 
window, bottle, common, white, and 
plate glass. What is of greater concern 
at the present moment, however, is 
whether there was any tendency after 
1643 for glassworkers to be brought to- 
gether into larger and larger groups under 
one management. This could have come 
about through an increase in the size of 
individual glasshouses or through an in- 
crease in the number of those which cus- 
tomarily employed large staffs. No evi- 
dence has been found for concluding that 
the personnel of most shops making com- 
mon, crystal, and bottle glass with log 
fires was appreciably larger in 1789 than 
in 1643.73 If anything, in certain areas 
in northeastern and southern France it 
was smaller, for the importance of these 
manufactures was decreasing. Even the 
Norman windowpane factories appear to 
have employed approximately the same 
number of individuals in 1643 that they 
did during the first decades of the eight- 
eenth century, and it was only after 1720 
or 1740 that the majority of these give 
evidence of having enlarged their staffs by 
something like 30-50 per cent.?4 Enter- 
prises making dark bottles with the aid 
of coal, rather than wood, increased in 
number from four in 1720 to approxi- 
mately forty or forty-six in 1789, and at 
the same time most of them expanded 
their scale of operations.» The same 
trend characterized those factories es- 
tablished in northeastern France making 

23 Arch. Nat., F". 1490; T. 5667, céte 26; Dret- 


ricH, Description ...de la Haute et Basse-Alsace, p. 
116; Description ... dela Lorraine, pp. 35, 38, 39, 40. 


24 Arch. Seine-Inférieure, E. Famille du Vaillant 
Desmaréts. See also FIEFFE, pp. 48-49, 57-58. 


2s Arch. Céte-d’Or, C. 3720; Arch. Gironde, C. 
1594; Arch. Puy-de-Déme, C. 573; Arch. Rhéne, 
Coes 
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white glass and windowpanes in the Ger- 
man or Bohemian manner.”° 

A larger proportion of glassmakers, 
consequently, worked in establishments 
hiring at least twenty-five persons in 
1740 (and certainly in 1789) than when 
Louis XIV began his reign. Norman 
windowpane factories and crystal-glass 
shops d la fagon de Venise were probably 
the only ones which employed as many as 
twenty-five workers in 1643, and these 
formed only a small fraction of the 
total number of glasshouses in France 
at that time. Most of the people in the 
industry around 1650, therefore, must 
have worked in groups of not more than 
fifteen or twenty. Nor was the situation 
very different in 1700, for only a few 
large plants, such as the Royal Plate 
Glass Company, had begun operations in 
the meantime. By 1741-50, however, a 
distinct change was noticeable; and on 
the eve of the Revolution most of the 
persons employed in making glass worked 
in shops with a personnel numbering at 
least twenty-five. Still more significant 
was the fact that the very large factories 
increased substantially in number. Be- 
fore 1665 there was not a single one in all 
of France which hired one hundred or 
more workers, and by 1740 there were 
only two or three. During the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, however, there 
were at least nine which maintained in- 
dividual staffs numbering anywhere from 
one hundred to fourteen hundred in- 
dividuals.?’ 

a6 Arch. Nat. F". 1487; Dretricu, Description ... 
de la Haute et Basse-Alsace, pp. 261, 330, 3573 
Description ...de la Lorraine, pp. 25-26, 34, 37, 301, 
345, 374, 378; EUvrarp, “Contribution a I’histoire 


de la Champagne,” pp. 31-32; FOURNIER, pp. 14- 
iS, 95; R: 1. 


27 These were: (1) the Royal Plate Glass Com- 
pany, (2) the window- and plate-glass factory of 
Saint-Quirin in the Three Bishoprics, (3) Saint- 
Louis in the County of Bitche, (4) Sainte-Anne at 
Baccarat, (5) the Cristallerie de la Reine which was 
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One effect of this increase in the size 
of working groups was to make producers 
more anxious to draw up written employ- 
ment contracts which their workers had 
to sign. Glassmakers in most shops hir- 
ing twenty or fewer people were often re- 
lated by birth or marriage to their em- 
ployer, as well as to the other workers; 
and they were rarely required to become 
party to written agreements. If they be- 
gan the réveillée (or working period) in one 
shop, they were bound by custom to re- 
main there until a new furnace had to be 
built.2* Proprietors of the larger factories 
producing dark-bottle, white, window, 
and plate glass, on the other hand, fre- 
quently had no such personal ties with 
their employees and were faced during 
the eighteenth century with a growing 
demand for skilled workers. Consequent- 
ly, with increasing frequency they re- 
quired their men to sign contracts in 
which the wage and other conditions of 
employment were clearly stated.?? These 
contracts were ordinarily drawn up for 
three, four, or five years; and either 
party had to give the other three or six 
months’ notice if he did not intend to 
renew his contract. Usually it was stipu- 
lated that some indemnity had to be 


owned by the proprietors of the Le Creusot muni- 
tions plant, (6) Charlesfontaine in Picardy, (7) 
Givors and (8) Pierre Benite near Lyons, and (9) 
Rouelle in Burgundy. 


28 Arch. Gironde, C. 3423; Arch. Seine-Inférieure, 
C. 159; E. register 784, p. 81. 

29 Whether the employment agreement was writ- 
ten or verbal, it was well understood at the outset 
just what method of wage payment was to be used. 
Blowers and their assistants, as well as most un- 
skilled, part-time employees, were paid according to 
output or time worked; stokers, other regular 
workers around glass furnaces, and administrators 
were paid by the week, fortnight, month, or year; 
woodcutters, draymen, polishers, grinders, and cut- 
ters were paid according to work done. 


paid the damaged party if the contract 
was violated.*° 

The data found concerning the wages 
received by various types of glassmakers 
are indeed fragmentary;** yet they do 
permit a few observations. Blowers at 
the crystal-glass shop of Rougefossé, in 
Normandy, were paid 15s. per hundred 
common tumblers and 45s. per hundred 
fine glasses in 1701 and 1702; and the 
piece-rate wage of bottle-blowers in other 
shops throughout the first half of the 
eighteenth century varied from 35s. to 
50s. per hundred. Occasionally an em- 
ployer was to be found who had switched 
his workers to a time rate if they had suc- 
ceeded in earning too much under the 
piece-rate system.*? Master-blowers em- 
ployed in windowpane, dark-bottle, and 
plate-glass factories and rewarded ac- 
cording to time worked received any- 
where from 600 to 1500 livres tournois a 
year at the beginning of the same cen- 


3° The employment contracts which I have ex- 
amined were to be found in Arch. Gironde, C. 1595, 
1596, 1597; Arch. Indre-et-Loire, C. 140; Arch. 
Niévre, E. 264; Arch. Seine-Inférieure, C. 159; E. 
Famille du Vaillant Desmaréts; Euvrarp, ‘‘Con- 
tribution a l’histoire de la Champagne,” pp. 17-18; 
H. Stern, “Antoine Clérissy et la verrerie du Mon- 
ceau, prés Fontainebleau (1640-1643),” Annales de 
la Société Historique et Archéologique du Géatinais 
(Fontainebleau), XXIX (1911), 206-7; FIEFFE, p. 
481. 


31 The sources were: Arch. Nat., G7. 1690; Q'. 
1625; T. 14", cote 10; V’. 491; Y. 14124; Arch. Ain, 
C. 554; Arch. Calvados, C. registres 22-25, p. 752; 
Arch. Gironde, C. 1596, 1597, 3423; Arch. Indre- 
et-Loire, C. 140; Arch. Rhéne, C. 14; Arch. Seine- 
Inférieure, C. 159, 2224; E. Famille du Vaillant 
Desmaréts; Arch. Saint-Gobain, Vieilles archives; 
Délibérations, fols. 10-11, 47-48; Etat des officiers et 
commis, 1774-1792: Historique de la verrerie, pp. 341, 
543; Organisation de Saint-Gobain en 1769: (II) 
ouvriers, (III) administration; Portefeuille des arréts 
et mémoires; BOIVIN, pp. 153 and n. 1, 154; DIETRICH, 
Description ...de la Haute et Basse-Alsace, p. 330; 
Description ... dela Lorraine, p. 37; EUVRARD, “‘Con- 
tribution a l’histoire de la Champagne,” pp. 17-18; 
FREMY, pp. 171, 181, 189 (n. 1), 311-12; FIEFFE, 
Pp. 117, 487, 487 n. 


32 Arch. Gironde, C. 125. 
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tury.33 But the wide variation in these 
salaries was more apparent than real. 
The larger ones went to blowers who had 
to pay their own assistant and appren- 
tice, for in many cases the gargon and 
gamin were hired by the master-blower 
and not by the proprietor. Apprentices 
in Norman window-glass factories cus- 
tomarily received about one-third as 
much as the master-blower, and the 
assistant about two-thirds as much. This 
meant that the net wage of most blowers 
probably ranged from 600 to 750 livres 
a year. Compared with such independent 
artisans aS carpenters, masons, and 
painters, glassmakers apparently were 
well paid. According to M. d’Avenel,?4 
the daily wage of carpenters, masons, and 
painters was about 1 livre during the first 
half of the eighteenth century, and there 
were probably two hundred and fifty work- 
ing days in the year. This income advan- 
tage of glassworkers should not appear 
wholly surprising in view of the fact that 
they were of noble lineage*s and probably 
more highly skilled than ordinary artisans. 
The semiskilled men whom the Royal 
Plate Glass Company employed to cast 
glass received anywhere from one-half to 
two-thirds less than the more highly 
skilled blowers. 

Women employed by the day in the 
courtyard and workshops of glasshouses 
ordinarily received about half as much 


33 The wage data are too scant to permit a com- 
parison of salary rates in these factories with wages 
and salaries paid workers in smaller shops pro- 
ducing common and crystal glassware. My im- 
pression, however, is that blowers employed in 
smaller shops (especially those in Lorraine and the 
Midi) received much less than 600 livres a year (see 
below, pp. 293-04). 

34 Histoire économique de la propriété, des salaires, 
des denrées et de tous les prix en général depuis l’an 
1200 jusqu’en l’an 1800 (Paris, 1913), III, 584, 
594-95, 601; IV, 574-75. 


35 See below, pp. 291 ff. 
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as men doing substantially the same 
kind of work; and boys and girls earned 
from one-third to one-half as much as 
the elders of their respective sexes. Most 
unskilled men working by the day were 
paid 8s. in 1701 and approximately tos. 
in 1761. It is interesting to note that 
these wage rates did not vary regularly 
from season to season. Only at Saint- 
Gobain, apparently, was this not alto- 
gether true; and even at this factory it 
was only the higher rates (between 14s. 
and 24s. per day) which were 14 or 17 
per cent less in winter than in summer. 
In addition to their nominal wages, 
regular employees also received various 
supplementary payments. As has been 
true of some of our own large concerns, 
the Royal Plate Glass Company gave its 
administrators bonuses which ordinarily 
amounted to one-third, one-half, or two- 
thirds of their annual salary; and from 
1776 through at least 1780 one executive 
received 7,000 livres a year as bonus 
while his nominal salary was only 3,000 
livres.3° Unusually productive workers 
in the casting-room also received sub- 
stantial bonuses from time to time.37 In 
nearly all other glass factories workers 
received a lump sum commonly known 
as the pot de vin (“pot of wine”) at the 
end of each working period.3* And when 
an entrepreneur engaged persons working 
in some other locality, he usually paid 
their traveling expenses to his plant. 


36This executive was M. Deslandes, able di- 
rector at Saint-Gobain during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century (Arch. Saint-Gobain, Etat des 
officiers et commis, 1774-1792). 

37 FREMY, p. 314. 

38 It varied from roo livres to 300 livres (Arch. 
Seine-Iniérieure, E. Famille du Vaillant Desmaréts; 
FIEFFE, p. 481). 

39 Arch. Nat., O'. 1991, céte 14; Arch. Gironde, C. 


1597; Arch. Ille-et-Vilaine, C. 1518; Arch. Indre-et- 
Loire, C. 140; Arch. Saint-Gobain, Vieilles archives. 
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The majority of factories also fed and 
lodged their workers.*° 

Most economists, if not all workers, 
recognize that money wages and bonuses 
alone reveal little concerning the real in- 
come of laborers. If estimates as to the 
material standard of living of glass- 
makers were to be made, the wages would 
have to be expressed in terms of the 
goods and services which could have been 
purchased with the money received. Un- 
fortunately, both the wage and the cost- 
of-living data are too meager to make 
this possible. 

If it is difficult to estimate the real in- 
come of glassworkers at any given period 
of time, it is quite impossible to outline 
the changes in their material standard of 
living from 1643 to 1789. This is re- 
grettable for at least two reasons. In the 
first place, economic historians are be- 
ginning to question whether French 
laborers were worse off during the dec- 
ades immediately preceding the Revolu- 


4° Arch. Nat., F™. 1486; Q'. 1625; Y. 14124; 
Arch. Calvados, C. registres 22-25, p. 752; Arch. 
Gironde, C. 1597; EuvRarpD, “Contribution a l’his- 
toire de la Champagne,” p. 19. Of course, there were 
exceptions, especially among those operating on a 
very large scale. Laborers at Saint-Gobain and at 
Beauregard in Dombes were not fed by their em- 
ployers; and only the unmarried workers, appar- 
ently, were nourished at the proprietor’s expense in 
some bottle factories. Regular employees and ad- 
ministrators in nearly all shops were provided with 
lodging and fuel (Arch. Nat.,O'. 1991, cdte 14; Q?. 804; 
Arch. Ille-et-Vilaine, C. 1518; Arch. Indre-et-Loire, C. 
140; Arch. Seine-Inférieure, C. 159; E. registre 784, 
pp. 56, 61; Famille du Vaillant Desmaréts; Arch. 
Saint-Gobain, Vieilles archives). Gentlemen glass- 
makers in Normandy even had their linen washed 
at the factory and their horse and dog stabled and 
fed at their employer’s expense (FIEFFE, p. 481). 
And the Royal Plate Glass Company, as large and 
as up-to-date as it was, provided its workers at 
Saint-Gobain with aprons, candles, cloth, cotton, 
hats, oil, and shoes (Arch. Saint-Gobain, Organisa- 
tion de Saint-Gobain en 1769: [II] ouvriers). Most 
factories, of course, furnished their employees with 
working clothes, and apprentices were promised at 
least one new suit each year. 


tion than their ancestors had been during 
Louis XIV’s reign; and, in the second 
place, they* are asking if the emergence 
of windfall profits after 1720, owing to 
the lag of money wages behind rising 
prices, may not have had a significant 
causal effect upon the acceleration of 
France’s industrial output. These wage 
data and the statistics on French prices 
which, up until now, have been made 
available are too inadequate to throw 
much light on these two problems. Pro- 
fessor C. E. Labrousse suggests that 
commodity prices rose by 63.7 per cent 
from 1725-41 to 1785-89, while general 
wages increased by only 22 per cent. 
And, according to some crude decennial 
index numbers, constructed from figures 
supplied by Professor Henri Hauser,‘ 
prices at Paris rose by 50 per cent from 
1721-40 to 1781-go, and at ChAteau- 
Gontier, in Mayenne, by 88.8 per cent. 
Salaries paid the comptroller, the direc- 
tor-general, the forest guard, the porter, 
and the treasurer at the Saint-Gobain 
plate-glass factory were only about 9 per 
cent greater in 1749-50 than in 1697-08 
but about 81 per cent greater in 1777- 
80 than in 1729-30.‘4 It is extremely un- 
likely that wages of ordinary glass- 
workers and of common day laborers in- 
creased by anything like 81 per cent. 


41 Especially Earl J. HamILton in “Profit in- 
flation and the industrial revolution, 1751-1800,” 
which I have already cited. He first suggested the 
probable causal relationship between profit in- 
flation and industrial acceleration in his “American 
treasure and the rise of capitalism (1500~-1700),”’ 
Economica, November, 1929. 


42 Esquisse du mouvement des prix et des revenues 
en France au XVIII* siécle (Paris, 1933), HU, 362, 
492 (cited in Hamitton, “Profit inflation and the 
industrial revolution, 1751-1800,” p. 270). 


43 Recherches et documents sur l'histoire des prix en 
France de 1500 4 1800 (Paris, 1936), pp. 107-57, 
208-44. 


44 Arch. Saint-Gobain, Vieilles archives. 








The salaries of the director-general, the 
comptroller, and the treasurer at Saint- 
Gobain, who were strictly employees and 
in nowise proprietors, were doubled only 
because these officials had much heavier 
duties to perform in 1777-80 than their 
predecessors had had before 1730.45 The 
wages paid common day laborers at the 
same factory were only 25 per cent higher 
in 1761 than in 1701, and no evidence has 
been found which indicates that the sal- 
aries of glass-blowers or glass-casters 
moved upward very much after 1730. 

The impression of this author, there- 
fore, is that the real wages of many 
skilled blowers and other kinds of work- 
ing people in the glass industry decreased 
during the eighteenth century. But this 
statement needs to be coupled with 
another observation. Especially after 
1720, many plebeians in various walks of 
life were drawn into the industry and 
actively competed with the gentlemen 
glass-blowers who had remained domi- 
nant there for centuries. The result of 
this development was to prevent the 
salaries of gentlemen workers from rising 
as much as they otherwise would have 
and also to provide employment at rela- 
tively high rates of pay for plebeians who 
had probably been earning much less in 
other occupations. 

To this point, this essay has been 
chiefly concerned with what is generally 
known as the “nominal real income”’ of 
French glassworkers, and little attention 
has been paid to what some economists 
are prone to call “psychological income.” 
Oftentimes the layman or even the 
worker himself may consider his ma- 
terial standard of living as synonymous 
with his general welfare, but most trade- 
unionists recognize that there are several 
factors other than money wages or the 


4S This was occasioned by the rapid growth of the 
factory during the eighteenth century. 
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amount of goods and services they repre- 
sent which will affect the workingmen’s 
well-being. The number of hours they 
work each day, the regulations governing 
their employment, the risk of unemploy- 
ment, and the extent to which they are 
exposed to insecurity arising from old 
age, industrial accidents, and sickness— 
these are but a few of such factors. 

Most glass factories observed Sundays 
and all customary French holidays.*° On 
other days each individual in Languedoc 
and Lorraine worked two shifts of six 
hours each until all the melted glass in 
the furnace had been blown; and in 
Languedocian shops the period of heavi- 
est production fell on the first two shifts, 
from two or three o’clock in the morning 
until noon. Window-glass makers in Nor- 
mandy, beginning at about seven o’clock 
in the morning, worked continuously for 
twelve hours; but they never blew glass 
at night. Day laborers at the Saint- 
Gobain plate-glass factory were called to 
work at five o'clock in the morning in 
summer and at sunrise in winter, and 
they stayed until seven o’clock in the 
evening in summer or until sunset in 
winter. They were allowed one hour for 
breakfast (8:00-9:00 A.M.) and only half an 
hour for lunch (4:00-4:30 P.M.). Appar- 
ently, glass was not cast at night, but 
watchmen were kept on duty to tend the 
furnace fires and to guard against con- 
flagrations. In times of emergency all 
workers at Saint-Gobain were liable for 
duty; and they could not leave the 
factory’s grounds, even on Sundays and 

46 Concerning the hours and days of work, the 
sources were: Arch. Nat., Q'. 1626; T. 5914, céte 9; 
Arch. Seine-Inférieure, E. registre 784, p. 93; Famille 
du Vaillant Desmaréts; Arch. Saint-Gobain, Vieil- 
les archives; Délibérations, fol. 77; Organisation de 
Saint-Gobain en 1769: (I) fabrication, (II) ouvriers, 
(III) administration; Portefeuille des arréts et mé- 
moires; BOIVIN, p. 132; Encyclopédie méthodique: arts 
et métiers mécaniques, VIII, 453; FREMY, pp. 302 ff.; 
FIEFFE, p. 481; BLANCOuRT, I, 37-38, 39. 
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holidays, without special permission. Be- 
ginning in 1778, the seven-day week was 
inaugurated and no holidays were ob- 
served. The director at Saint-Gobain 
took pains to justify this new policy to 
the Catholic prelate at Laon by explain- 
ing that continuous work was the only 
thing which would keep his employees 
from getting drunk on religious holi- 
days.*? 

Not only did the Royal Plate Glass 
Company work its men hard, but it also 
formulated rather stringent regulations 
to guide their conduct. No fermented 
drinks could be sold on its premises at 
Saint-Gobain or Tourlaville, and ped- 
dlers of all wares had to remain outside 
the factory gates. Drunkenness and in- 
fraction of other rules by workers, such 
as pilfering from the company’s store- 
rooms, were punishable by fines. Em- 
ployees were forbidden to keep any ser- 
vants, and married men were explicitly 
made responsible for the behavior of wife 
and children. No one could keep hunting 
dogs or cows(!) on the company’s prop- 
erty, and workers were allowed to hunt 
only wolves.** The owners of the Apre- 
mont shop in Nivernais decided some- 
time after 1740 that, in so far as possible, 
no women should be allowed to come 
around the factory, apparently because 
this would divert the men’s attention 
from their work.*? At Saint-Gobain no 


47 Ernest LAVISSE and others, Histoire dela France 
illustrée depuis les origines jusqu’d la Révolution 
(Paris?), IX, Part I (1911), 239-40. Many con- 
temporary Englishmen probably would have ap- 
plauded this action because they, too, thought it 
necessary to work their employees hard and long 
lest they indulge in “luxuries,” idleness, and drink 
(see Elizabeth W. GrLBoy, Wages in eighteenth cen- 
tury England [Cambridge, Mass., 1934], pp. 28, 202, 
230 ff.). 


48 FREMY, pp. 296-302. 


49Louis Roupet, “La verrerie d’Apremont,”’ 
Bulletin de la Société Nivernaise des Sciences, Lettres 
et Arts (Nevers), 3d. ser., II (1886), 92-93. 


one was to talk to another employee 
while glass was being cast,5° and at other 
factories fines were laid on those who 
distracted others from their duties. The 
proprietors of the Apremont furnace 
recommended to their manager that he 
not beat the stokers except in direst 
necessity; instead, he was to have them 
ducked in the company’s pool and put 
on a diet of bread and water if they 
caused any trouble among the other 
workers.*" 


One of the gravest concerns of wage- 
earners has always been the fear of dis- 
charge. During the eighteenth century, 
as the glassmakers employed in the 
larger establishments were reduced to the 
status of modern factory workers, there 
was some cause for this fear to increase. 
Even though the workers were some- 
times protected by provisions in their 
employment contracts which stipulated 
that their employer could not discharge 
them without first giving several months’ 
notice, the managers of dark-bottle and 
Bohemian-white-glass factories rarely 
hesitated to break the agreement if it was 
to their immediate interest to do so. 
And the worker could do nothing about 
it. On the other hand, both employees 
and employers in the smaller shops were 
often bound to one another by family ties, 
and consequently individuals in these 
shops were not dismissed upon slight 
provocation. 

Oddly enough, the Royal Plate Glass 
Company followed the same policy. A 
good many of the regular workers 
at Saint-Gobain and Tourlaville were 
born, lived, and died on the factory 


s° Arch. Saint-Gobain, Vieilles archives. 


5t ROuBET, loc. cit. 


52 Arch. Ille-et-Vilaine, C. 1518; Arch. Seine-In- 
férieure, E. regisire 784, pp. 42 ff., 46-47. 











premises.* During the long depression 
which heralded the close of Louis XIV’s 
glorious reign, instead of discharging 
large numbers of their regular employees, 
the owners merely refused to fill any 
vacancies occurring in their personnel.‘ 
So, also, they handled the problem of 
technological unemployment which had 
arisen earlier, when the casting process 
had been introduced at Saint-Gobain. 
Many of the skilled blowers were simply 
transferred to the other branch factory 
at Tourlaville, where plate glass was still 
blown; and they were not replaced when 
they died or quit. The remainder were 
quickly absorbed in the expanding win- 
dowpane and bottle industries.* 

At no other time from 1643 to 1789 
did technological unemployment in any 
field of glass manufacture threaten to 
become a problem. But another kind of 


53 Of the number of workers employed at Tourla- 
ville in 1777, about 165 had service records of from 
1 to 10 years; 44, from 11 to 20; 27, from 21 to 30; 20, 
from 31 to 40; 11, from 41 to 50; and 6, from 51 to 60. 
And the vast majority of those who had worked in 
the factory 10 or less years were grinders and pol- 
ishers—occupations which had been created there 
only a few years previously (Arch. Calvados, C. 


2975). 
54 Arch. Saint-Gobain, Délibérations, fol. 47. 


5s Unfortunately, I have not been able to dis- 
cover just how much unemployment among workers 
in all branches of the industry developed as a result 
of the depression lasting from about 1688 to about 
1716. Glassmaking in northeastern France, it is 
generally acknowledged, had practically ceased by 
1700, and consequently employment in this area 
must have been negligible. Although the industry 
was nowhere in a prosperous state, I have not come 
across any jeremiads about the increasing number of 
idle workers. Likewise, the effect of the crash of 
Law’s system upon glass-blowers remains unknown. 
It is my impression that the industry recovered 
rapidly from whatever setback it had received at 
this time, for many new factories were built in the 
decade 1721-30. In 1786 many manufacturers, 
especially those making bottles, predicted that great 
unemployment would follow the conclusion of the 
“free-trade” Eden Treaty with England, but here 
again I have not found any way of ascertaining 
whether their fears were later justified. 
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forced idleness often confronted workers. 
Whenever the furnaces collapsed or the 
pots broke, glass-blowers had to cease 
work unless the factory had another fur- 
nace which could be heated in times of 
such emergency. Many factories did not. 
Workers were bound by custom to re- 
main on duty during these periods and 
not to seek employment elsewhere. The 
employers, in their turn, were required 
to pay these men about half of their 
regular wages until the furnace was re- 
paired or the pots removed. Such an 
arrangement, based on tradition more 
often than upon written agreement, nat- 
urally was cause for considerable mis- 
understanding on the part of both 
workers and employers, and the result- 
ing friction became ever greater during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century.*° 

There was also considerable unem- 
ployment of a seasonal nature, especial- 
ly among workers at the smaller shops 
in Guyenne, Languedoc, Lorraine, and 
Provence. Salaried workers in dark-bot- 
tle, plate-glass, and window-glass fac- 
tories, on the other hand, were not 
troubled so much with seasonal unem- 
ployment. The furnaces in the little 
shops making common glassware and 
green bottles were not lighted all twelve 
months in the year; some were worked 
during only two and one-half, four, or six 
months.‘’? Lorraine glassmakers, conse- 
quently, went from one shop to another 
in much the same way as some agricul- 
tural laborers today “follow the crop,’’s* 

s6 Arch. Nat., F??. 1514; V?. 490; Arch. Gironde, 
C. 292, 1595, 1597, 3423; Arch. Rhéne, C. 14; 


Arch. Seine-Inférieure, C. 159; E. registre 784, pp. 
42 ff., 49 ff.; Famille du Vaillant Desmaréts. 


s7 Arch. Nat., F". registre 93, pp. 496-98; liasse 
1490; Q'. 1625; Arch. Bouches-du-Rhéne, C. 3419; 
Arch. Hérault, C. 2760, 2764; Bib. Nat., Collection 
Moreau, MS o01, fol. 657; SAmNT-QUIRIN, loc. cit., 
XXVIII, 200. 


58 Dretricu, Description ...de la Lorraine, p. 46. 
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and many others engaged in farming or 
in peddling glassware about the country- 
side when the furnace fires were dead.‘? 
All workers have to face the insecu- 
rities arising from old age, industrial ac- 
cidents, and sickness; and glassmakers 
in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
France were no exception. The Royal 
Plate Glass Company did more to lessen 
these insecurities than any other factory. 
Many of its administrative officials were 
retired and given substantial old age 
pensions; and in 1759 ten pensions of 
3 livres each per week were even created 
for workers in the furnace rooms.™ To be 
eligible for these benefits, the workman 
had to be completely incapacitated be- 
cause of some injury or sickness incurred 
while at work, to have been employed at 
least twenty-five years at Saint-Gobain, 
and to have proved himself obedient and 
assiduous in his labor. Other individuals, 
too old or too sick to perform their cus- 
tomary duties, were assigned simpler 
tasks and paid their old wages.” Widows 
of men killed while working at Saint- 
Gobain continued to receive their hus- 
band’s wage if they had dependent chil- 
dren; widows and orphans of other em- 
ployees were offered work at the factory.®: 
Many windowpane and bottle facto- 
ries, while unwilling or unable tocreate 
any old age pensions or death benefits, 
did employ a doctor-surgeon for treating 


59 Glass-blowers in Languedoc were accused by 
royal forestry officials of selling villagers large 
quantities of wood which they had stolen from the 
king’s forests during the months when they were not 
employed at the furnaces (Arch. Haute-Garonne, 
Eaux et foréts, Mattrise de Toulouse, K. 33). 


6 Arch. Saint-Gobain, Etat des officiers et commis, 
1774-1792, fols. 18, 25, 29, 30. 

6 FREMY, pp. 315-16. 

62 Arch. Saint-Gobain, Organisation de Saint- 
Gobain en 1769: (III) administration. 


6 Tbid., and Historique de la verrerie, p. 252; Arch. 
Nat., T. 16177. 


sick or injured workers free of charge. If 
the employee received his regular wage 
during his illness, he usually had to pro- 
vide a substitute worker; in other cases, 
the employer paid the substitute and 
gave the sick man only a part of his 
former wage.** Sometimes the factory 
kept on its pay roll a “relay” worker who 
took the place of any other employee 
who was absent because of illness.*s 

In each of the provinces of Alsace, 
Franche-Comté, Guyenne, Languedoc, 
Lorraine, Normandy, and Provence the 
majority of employers and workers were 
all members of a few families; conse- 
quently, it is not strange that they were 
drawn together into either formal or in- 
formal associations.” In Guyenne and 
Languedoc all makers of glass were or- 
ganized into an association which con- 
vened from time to time in order to 
formulate rules of work and conduct for 
its members.’ Syndics were elected to 


64 Arch. Saint-Gobain, Vieilles archives; Frémy, 
p. 128. 


6s In 1787 several entrepreneurs in Guyenne drew 
up an elaborate plan whereby sick workers in glass 
factories would receive free hospitalization and small 
cash benefits (Arch. Gironde, C. 1597). And glass- 
makers in the Argonne Valley, at about the same 
time, formulated a similar scheme (Arch. Nat., F". 
2425). I do not know whether either plan was put 
into practice before the outbreak of the Revolution. 


66In 1787 those residing in the Argonne Valley 
remarked that “the ties which unite the gentlemen 
of this canton are such that one should consider 
the individuals as forming only one and the same 
family—not only because of marriage and family 
bonds but also because their [special industrial] 
privileges are common to simple workers as well as to 
employers and because proprietors of glass shops 
have risen from the ranks of labor according to the 
revolutions of the Wheel of Fortune” (Arch. Nat., 
F*2, 2425). 


67 Arch. Hérault, C. 2760; Francis Riols de Fon- 
CLARE, Les verreries forestiéres de Moussans (1450- 
1890) et les principales familles de gentilshommes ver- 
riers (Toulouse, 1925), p. 29; Elisée de ROBERT- 
Garits, Monographie d’une famille et d’un village: 
la famille de Robert et les gentilshommes verriers de 
Gabre (Toulouse, 1899), pp. 166-69; SAINT-QuIRIN, 
loc. cit., XXVIII, 166 ff. 
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perform the administrative functions en- 
trusted to them, as well as to see that the 
rules of the organization were respected. 
Occasional references to syndics repre- 
senting glassworkers in Alsace, Franche- 
Comté, Lorraine, and Provence indicate 
that similar organizations may have ex- 
isted in each of these provinces. In all 
these cases, apparently, both employers 
and workers were members. This did not 
hold true in dark-bottle and plate-glass 
factories. The cleavage between em- 
ployer and employee had become much 
clearer in these factories during the 
eighteenth century than in most com- 
mon- and crystal-glass shops, which were 
considerably smaller and less capitalistic. 

Little evidence has been found, how- 
ever, that the owners of glass furnaces 
formed producers’ associations or that 
the workers combined into separate 
groups. Of course, there were exceptions. 
Producers of window glass in Normandy, 
for example, sometimes entered upon 
what we would call ‘‘gentlemen’s agree- 
ments.’”’ On various occasions they 
worked together to obtain favorable 
royal orders, shared the expenses of proj- 
ects carried on for their mutual benefit, 
and divided markets and output among 
themselves.°® But no single “‘agreement”’ 
lasted very long. 

From 1643 to 1789 glassworkers from 
more than one shop in France apparently 
attempted to combine against their em- 
ployers only once. More than forty 
skilled laborers in several windowpane 
factories in Normandy met on August 
15, 1711 and decided to strike for a 67 
per cent increase in wages and for the 
“closed shop.” Furthermore, they agreed 
to reduce the daily output of each factory 


68 Arch. Nat., AD**. 53; F". 2405, 2425; Arch. 
Bouches-du-Rhéne, C. 2300, 34109. 


69 Arch. Seine-Inférieure, E. Famille du Vaillant 
Desmaréts; FIEFFE, pp. 188-90, 240-41. 
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from nine to only seven baskets of glass. 
In order to protect themselves in the 
future, they also decided to contribute to 
a common fund from which sickness, old 
age, unemployment, and orphan and 
widow benefits would be paid. Louis 
XIV naturally was not inclined to let 
such action on the part of workers go un- 
challenged. On July 13, 1712 he issued 
a decree which annulled their decisions, 
ordered them to return to their jobs 
under the old conditions of employment, 
and forbade all glassmakers in his realm 
to take part in any similar action in the 
future. Furthermore, he threatened to 
permit their employers to bring in ple- 
beian ‘‘scabs”’ if he heard of their causing 
any more trouble.” 

Labor disturbances within individual 
factories increased in frequency during 
the eighteenth century, and employers 
always turned to the state for help when 
they themselves could not restore order. 
On January 2, 1749 Louis XV issued a 
general order forbidding workers in any 
French industry to organize against their 
employers; and in January 1762 a special 
order threatened the workers at the 
bottle factory at Sévres with fines, cor- 
poral punishment, and imprisonment if 
they did not work peaceably.” 

One important source of trouble was 
the fact that glassmakers were geograph- 
ically more mobile than most French 
workmen. In addition, many were for- 
eigners or of foreign extraction. During 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
numerous Italian glass-blowers crossed 
the French border, and from 1643 to 
1789 German and Bohemian artisans 


7 Arch. Calvados, C. registres 22-25, pp. 751- 
53; A. de GrrancourT, Nouvelle étude sur la ver- 
rerie de Rouen et la fabrication du cristal a la fagon de 
Venise aux XVI* et X VII* siécles (Rouen, 1886), pp. 
50-52. 


7 Arch. Nat., F'?. 1486, 1490. 
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readily found employment in French 
shops.” Several Englishmen who had be- 
come skilled in making flint glass also 
eluded authorities in their country after 
1750 and fled to France, where they were 
warmly welcomed.’3 

This migration of workers, of course, 
was not a new thing. Some authorities 
on the French glass industry seem to be- 
lieve that the highly skilled blowers of 
crystal glass at Altare in northern Italy 
were of Norman origin. Eight families, 
it is presumed, left Normandy in the 
eleventh century and settled there; four, 
five, and six centuries later their de- 
scendants were returning to France with 
new ways of making crystal glass.7* And 
there is some reason for believing that the 
oldest families of glassmakers in Lorraine 
had originally tended furnaces in the 
Bohemian forests.’> Later, they carried 
their techniques from Lorraine to Italy 
and to various provinces in France.” 

Even though European nations, after 
the fifteenth century, attempted more 
than ever to stop the leakage of industrial 

72 Ibid., F'. 1490, 1514; O'. registre 43, fol. 471; 


Arch. Gironde, C. 3779; Arch. Puy-de-Déme, C. 572, 
575; Arch. Rhéne, C. 13. 

73 Arch. Nat., F'?. 1486, 1487, 1497B, 2425,-2766; 
Arch. Hérault, C. 2766; Arch. Seine-Inférieure, C. 
159, 2120. 


7% Abbé BouTiLuierR, La verrerie et les gentils- 
hommes verriers de Nevers, avec un appendice sur les 
verreries du Nivernais (Nevers, 1885), pp. 154 ff.; 
H. ScHUERMANS, Verres fabriqués aux Pays-Bas (et 
en France) a4 la “‘fagon de Venise’” et ‘“d’Altare” 
(Brussels, 1884-93), pp. 42, 79, 286-303. These 
scholars base their case chiefly upon the similarity 
(1) of the names of the Norman and Altarian fam- 
ilies, (2) of the corrupted French phrases used about 
the glass furnaces in Altare, and (3) of the racial 
characteristics of the Altarians which more closely 
resembled the Norman than the usual Italian. 

7sArch. Nat., F*. 650, 2405; De Hennezel 
d’Ormors, Généologie de la maison de Hennezel, 1 392- 
1902 (Laon, 1902), p. I. 

76 Arch. Tarn, E. registres 326, fols. 365-66; 328, 
fols. 45-48; 3209, fols. 93-09; 332, fols. 4-7; Bouti1- 
LIER, pp. 117 ff., 130 ff., 148; SCHUERMANS, pp. 355, 
731, 761. 


secrets across their frontiers, their drastic 
measures were not permanently success- 
ful. France, for example, was able to 
keep her glass-casting process from other 
nations for only a short time. Soon after 
1708 one De la Pommeraye fled, upon the 
failure of his enterprise at Beauregard, 
in Dombes, and established a factory in 
Spain where plate glass was cast. Louis 
XIV at once forbade any French worker 
to follow him. Furthermore, when De la 
Pommeraye returned to France seeking 
glassmakers, he was seized and thrown 
into the Bastille, where his wife had al- 
ready been placed.’? Again, in December 
1777 the state thought it necessary to 
take similar action. Any worker of the 
Royal Plate Glass Company who tried 
to cross the Channel and any English 
emissary sent to lure him away were to 
be seized at once.”* And, although this 
order was extended on August 22, 178179 
to cover all glassmakers in the forest of 
Lyons in Normandy, a few “deserters”’ 
reached England.*° 

Venice was no more successful than 
France in keeping all of her workers at 
home. In spite of her Draconian laws, 
several artisans skilled in making crystal 
and plate glass were drawn to France 
during the seventeenth century. The 
French government not only welcomed 
such immigrants, but Colbert himself 
actually sent agents to Venice to smuggle 
them out and tried in every possible way 


77 Arch. Nat., F'. 1486; FrEMy, pp. 333 ff. 


78 Arch. Nat., O'. registre 488, pp. 752 ff.; Arch. 
Calvados, C. 2975. 


79 Arch. Seine-Inférieure, C. 159. 


80 Tbid.; Arch. Nat., F". 1490. Professor Earl J. 
Hamilton has brought it to my attention that an 
interesting parallel to these attempts to keep French 
glassworkers from emigrating can be found in the 
earlier efforts made to bring back a group of Hugue- 
not white-paper makers, who had fled to England 
after 1685 (Robert H. Greorcr, “A mercantilist 
episode,” Journal of economic and business history, 
III [1930-31], 264 ff.). 
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to keep them in France after their ar- 
rival.** Any Italian glass-blower who 
reached France was sure of receiving 
naturalization papers and permission to 
build new furnaces.** During the eight- 
eenth century, however, French workers 
began to resent this influx of foreigners. 
Glassmakers in Normandy, Picardy, and 
Provence, for example, asked the king at 
various times to forbid entrepreneurs to 
employ immigrants whenever there were 
native Frenchmen seeking work.*? And 
on May 31, 1734 Louis XV expressly 
forbade proprietors of glass shops in 
Provence to hire any unnaturalized for- 
eigner.*4 

Entrepreneurs, naturally enough, were 
not alarmed by this immigration of for- 
eign workers, but they were concerned 
over the increasing mobility of their own 
employees. Glassmakers had always 
readily changed employers at the end of 
each working period, and sometimes they 
even broke with custom and left their 
place at one factory in order to blow 
glass elsewhere whenever the furnace col- 
lapsed and temporarily halted produc- 
tion. This practice became more com- 
mon during the eighteenth century, when 
the expansion of dark-bottle and Bo- 
hemian-white-glass factories caused the 
demand for skilled laborers to stiffen.* 

§t See ScoviL_e, “Large-scale production in the 
French plate glass industry, 1665-1789,” pp. 671, 
688. 

82 Bib. Nat., Nouvelles acquisitions frangaises, 
MS 11376, fols. 229-42. In letters patent granted 
various French entrepreneurs it was stated that all 
foreign workers were to be considered as French 
citizens as long as they worked in French glass shops 
(Arch. Nat., F". registres 74, pp. 743-44; 75, pp- 
247-52, 385-06; liasse 1480B). 

83 Ibid., F"*. registre 51, pp. 304-5; liasses 1486, 
1514. 

84 Arch. Bouches-du-Rhéne, C. 2300, 2301. 


85 Arch. Nat., F'. 1487, 1488A, 1489A, 1490; G’. 
1697; Arch. Gironde, C. 292, 355, 1596; Arch. Ille-et- 
Vilaine, C. 1518; Arch. Niévre, B. 230, 377; Arch. 
Puy-de-Déme, C. 575; Arch. Seine-Inférieure, C. 
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Employers consequently complained with 
increasing frequency that competitors 
were debauching their blowers and 
stokers by offering them increased wages. 
In desperation, established producers 
sought protection from the state. 


On March 23, 1694 a royal order for- 
bade employees of Saint-Gobain to leave 
their work and subjected all entrepre- 
neurs who hired them to a fine of 1,000 
livres. Decrees subsequently issued on 
April 12, 1701, March 18, 1713, March 
28, 1716, and April 22, 1785 increased 
this fine to 3,000 livres and threatened 
deserting workers with corporal punish- 
ment and the payment of a fine of equal 
amount. They were forbidden to wander 
more than a league’s distance from the 
factory without written permission from 
their employers, and under no circum- 
stances could they resign from their posi- 
tion without having first demanded two 
years in advance a written discharge! 
Similar royal orders were obtained by the 
owners of the Sévres bottle factory on May 
19, 1733, July 3, 1744, and July 8, 1747; by 
the owners of the Roanne bottle factory 
on September 21, 1745; by the partners 
of the crystal-glass factory of Saint- 
Cloud in 1782; and by the proprietors of 
shops at Bourg-sur-Dordogne and Sens 
in their respective letters patent issued 
on March 16, 1728 and March 15, 1731." 


159; Arch. Saint-Gobain, Vieilles archives; PEL- 
LETIER, p. 167; Robert REBOUL, “Les de Ferry et 
les d’Escrivain: verriers provengaux,” Bulletin de la 
Société Académique du Var (Toulon), new ser., VI 
(1873), 297; SAINT-QuIRIN, loc. cit., XXVIII, 37 ff.; 
SCHUERMANS, pp. 350-51, 729; FIEFFE, pp. 487-88. 


86 Arch. Nat., E. registres 1031B, fols. 77-78; 
1916 (12 avril 1701); F'?. registres 75, pp. 247-52; 
78, PP. 193-08; 92, pp. 583-86, 591-96; liasses 1490, 
2425; G7. 1690; Arch. Ain, C. 554; Arch. Gironde, 
C. 1594; Arch. Ille-et-Vilaine, C. 1518; Arch. Puy-de- 
Dome, C. 575; Arch. Rhéne, C. 14; Arch. Saint- 
Gobain, Vieilles archives; Arréts, lettres patentes et 
priviléges pour la Cie de Saint-Gobain, docs. 6, 15, 29; 
FREMY, pp. 292-93. 
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Although these restrictions were sub- 
sequently interpreted as applying to 
workers in all glass shops, they were rarely 
fully enforced. The provincial intendants 
sometimes ordered the deserting worker 
to return to his former job, but no in- 
stance has been found where they exacted 
the maximum fine.*’ 

The intendant at La Rochelle sug- 
gested in 1779 that the laxity with 
which these regulations were enforced 
was probably due to their unfairness.** 
It was manifestly as unfair to require 
glassmakers to file two years in advance 
their intention to seek employment else- 
where, he claimed, as it would be to 
make employers give two years’ notice 
before they could discharge an inefficient 
worker. He further commented that 
most employers themselves no longer re- 
lied upon the law to keep their working 
force intact; instead, they followed the 
practice of releasing laborers at the end 
of each production period if their em- 
ployees had asked to be released six 
months in advance. 

So far, attention has been directed 
more to the conditions of work in the 
glass industry than to the workers them- 
selves. The account, however, cannot be 
complete without a description of the 
social status and characteristics of those 
who blew or cast glass. Without a doubt 
one of the most interesting aspects of 
their social position was the fact that 
they were nobles (gentilshommes verriers). 
Authorities are not at all in accord as to 
whether they were noble because or al- 


87 Arch. Nat., F™. 1486; Arch. Calvados, C. 2975; 
Arch. Gironde, C. 292, 3423; Arch. Ille-et-Vilaine, 
C. 1518; Arch. Puy-de-Déme, C. 575; Arch. Rhéne, 
C. 13. It is interesting to note that the intendant in 
Guyenne confessed that he had never heard of any 
decrees which bound glassworkers to factories (Arch. 
Gironde, C. 1597). 


88 Arch. Nat., F?. 1488B. 


though they made glass.*® It seems that 
glassmakers in Venice were ennobled by 
their art’ and that their confreres at 
Altare retained their nobility although 
they did manual labor.%' Certain noble 
families in Normandy, apparently, were 
permitted to become glassmakers with- 
out losing their social status, but plebe- 
ians who blew bottles and aided the 
gentlemen blowers in the same province 
certainly were not ennobled by their 
work. 


The original status of glassworkers in 
Lorraine is less certain. In 1448 the 
duke granted a few artisans a charter 
which seems to have endowed them with 


89 See, e.g., Auguste ANDRE, “De la verrerie et des 
vitraux peints dans Il’ancienne province de Bre- 
tagne,” Bulletin et mémoires de la Société Archéologi- 
que du Département d’Ille-et-Vilaine (Rennes), XII 
(1878), 126; Ducast-MaTiFEux, “Les gentils- 
hommes verriers de Mouchamps en bas-Poitou 
(1399),” Annales de la Société Académique de Nantes 
et du Département de la Loire-Inférieure (Nantes), 
XXXII (1861), 209, 212-13; Euvrarp, “Contri- 
bution a l’histoire de la Champagne,” p. 16; “Une 
verrerie champenoise (1630-1700), Rizaucourt,” p. 
156; Benjamin FIL1on, L’art de terre chez les Poitevins 
suivi d’une étude sur Vancienneté de la fabrication du 
verre en Poitou (Niort, 1864), pp. 199-200; Edouard 
GaRNIER, Histoire de la verrerie et de l’émaillerie 
(Tours, 1886), pp. 188-89; BLaNcourT, I, 43-44; 
Henry Havarp, Les arts de l’ameublement: la verrerie 
(Paris, n.d.), p. 12; OrMoIs, p. 2; Paul LE BLanc, 
“Les gentilshommes verriers de l’élection de Bri- 
oude,” Bulletin historique, scientifique, littéraire, 
artistique et agricole de la Haute-Loire (Le Puy-en- 
Velay), II (1912), 53; PELLETIER, p. 158; Paul 
Ropier, Les verreries des hautes foréts de Darney 
(Epinal, 1909), p. 59. 

9° GARNIER, pp. 76, 174-75; GERSPACH, L’art de 
la verrerie (Paris, 1885), pp. 149, 220. 


9" GARNIER, Pp. 200; SCHUERMANS, pp. 293 ff. 


9 See J. BEAuPRE, Les gentilshommes verriers, ou 
recherches sur Vindustrie et les priviléges de verriers 
dans l’ancienne Lorraine aux XV*, XVI* et XVII* 
siécles (2d ed.; Nancy, 1846), pp. 12 ff., 41-44, 48- 
49; FOURNIER, pp. 3 (n. 2), 4, 6, 7; GARNIER, pp. 183- 
85; Léon GERMAIN, “Un problématique embléme des 
gentilshommes verriers,” Mémoires de la Société des 
Lettres, Sciences et Arts de Bar-le-Duc (Bar-le-Duc), 
4th ser., II (1903), 5, 10-11, 13 ff.; PELLETIER, p. 35; 
RODIER, p. 65. 
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nobility, but the evidence is not con- 
clusive. The charter merely stated that 
all glassworkers had been “esteemed” as 
nobles but did not explicitly ennoble 
them. It is true, however, that it granted 
all glassmakers certain privileges and ex- 
emptions which only nobles ordinarily 
enjoyed. In 1604 the intention of the 
duke was less obscure. Charles II de- 
clared that those persons desirous of 
establishing new glass shops or of prac- 
ticing the art would not be ennobled at all 
in the future and that only the descend- 
ants of bona fide nobles would be con- 
sidered gentilshommes verriers. When 
Louis XIV attempted in March 1666 to 
end flagrant usurpation of nobility by 
ordering all titles to be presented to his 
agents for verification, native glass- 
makers in some provinces were not 
molested.** Those who had come to 
France from Altare, Venice, or other for- 
eign places, on the other hand, were re- 
quired to submit proofs of their nobility.%5 

The true reason why French nobles 
were permitted to blow glass and yet 
denied the right to engage in any other 
industry (save agriculture) before 1600 
will probably never be known. Many 
different explanations have been ad- 
vanced. Some writers have suggested 
that glassmaking was considered an oc- 
cupation worthy of nobles because, as 
creators of beautiful cathedral windows, 
the men were working “for the glory of 
God.” Mme de Genlis thought that the 
French liked fine wines so well that any- 
thing connected with the industry was 

93 After this charter was lost or destroyed, a 
similar one was issued in either 1468 or 1469. 

% Arch. Bouches-du-Rhone, C. 1744, doc. ro. 


9s Arch. Loiret, C. 16; Arch. Niévre, E. 264; 
Archives Communales de Nevers, BB. registre 32, 
fols. 51 ff.; REBOUL, p. 302. 


96 PELLETIER, pp. 19-24, 26-27; M.C., L’origine 
de l’art de la peinture sur verre ... (Paris, 1693), pp. 
7-8. 
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held in high esteem. Consequently, she 
wrote (somewhat facetiously, no doubt), 
the blowing of wine bottles and goblets 
was a noble occupation.®? Others have 
suggested that Saint-Louis pitied the 
nobles who returned penniless with him 
from the Crusades and allowed them to 
blow glass as a means of recouping their 
fortunes.** This would perhaps explain 
why nobles were permitted to enter some 
industry, but one is still at a loss to know 
why the manufacture of glass was 
chosen. The reason may well have been 
that glass-blowing was quite an art in the 
middle ages and required less menial 
work than the majority of other crafts. 
Glassware, furthermore, was then more 
or less a luxury supplied the nobility. 
Even in Roman times, according to some 
writers, the industry had been singled 
out from others and its workers accorded 
special privileges.®” 

Noble glassmakers in France and their 
plebeian helpers also had been accorded 
numerous privileges and exemptions from 
various taxes and assessments. During 
the eighteenth century, however, these 
concessions were gravely abridged. Let- 
ters patent dating back many centuries 
and confirmed by each successive French 
ruler'®’ exempted all persons actively en- 
gaged in producing glass from the corvée, 
curatelle, garde, guet, milice, taille, and 
tutelle. During the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries glassmakers had to pay 
the éaille in various parts of France, and 
nowhere were they exempted from the 


97 Cited by FIEFFE, p. 453. 


Arch. Nat., F. 1486; GARNIER, p. 177; 
FONCLARE, p. 13; ROBERT-GARILS, pp. 160-61. 


99 GARNIER, pp. 174-75; GERSPACH, p. 220. 


roo F.g., in 1438, 1445, 1446, 1453, 1464, 1468, 
1470, 1476, 1478, 1479, 1490, 1516, 1523, 1565, 1613, 
1623, 1655, 1727, and 1734 (Arch. Nat., AD**. 53; 
F, 1487; K. 1032, doc. 66; Arch. Bouches-du-Rhone, 
C. 1744, doc. 10; Arch. Niévre, E. 407; Arch. Com- 
munales de Bordeaux, 1B. registre 21, fol. 44). 
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capitation in the eighteenth century.’” 
In Lorraine they could hunt and fish on 
the duke’s property, pasture their flocks 
on his waste lands, build mills on his 
streams, and supply themselves with fuel 
from his forests."’? For several centuries 
before the Revolution there were only 
four families in Normandy which had the 
right to make disks from which window- 
panes were cut—the De Bongars, De 
Brossards, De Caquerays, and Le Vail- 
lants.'°? There and elsewhere in France 
common and crystal glass could be blown 
by any noble glassmaker. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the gentilshommes  verriers 
waged a losing battle against plebeians 
who also claimed the right to blow glass. 
Common workers had always made bot- 
tles in window-glass shops in Normandy, 
for the noblemen there considered bot- 
tles as unworthy of their time or skill. 
The gentlemen blowing plate glass at 
Saint-Gobain were either discharged or 
transferred to Tourlaville in 1697, leav- 
ing only plebeians to work in the fac- 


tor See Arch. Nat., F!?. registres 74, p. 409; 75, Pp. 
387-89; liasse 1490; Arch. Bouches-du-Rhéne, B. 
registre 124, fols. 213-15; C. registre 56, fol. 350; liasses 
1744, 3417; Arch. Gironde, C. 1594; Arch. Haute- 
Garonne, B. registre 1942 (Edit 44), fol. 305; C. 
registre 2290, fol. 28; Arch. Hérault, B. registre 689, 
fols. 154-55; Arch. Puy-de-Déme, C. 3364; Arch. 
Seine-Inférieure, C. 2224, 2227, 2228; Arch. Saint- 
Gobain, Vieilles archives, liasses and cartons; BOIVIN, 
p. 91; SAINT-QuIRIN, loc. cit., XXVIII, 270. The let- 
ters patent granted new enterprises, however, usually 
stated that their workers would not be subjected to 
the taille if they had never paid it before (Arch. 
Nat., E. registres 844B, fol. 200; 854B, fols. 229-31; 
1005B, fols. 147-48; 1026C, fols. 94-95; 2021 [3 
décembre 1720]; F* registres 67, pp. 227-31; 69, pp. 
112-16; 72, pp. 825-27; 73, PP- 145-48; 75, P- 460; 
79, pp. 810-15; liasses 1488A, 1489A; G7. 439 [4 
octobre 1712]; Archives Communales de Bordeaux, 
1 B. registre 53, fol. 167). 


102 BEAUPRE, pp. 14-16. 


13 Arch. Nat., F'?. 1486; FIEFFE, pp. 2, 42, 44, 
156, 230, 386. 
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tory.*°* Those who slit the glass cylinders 
at Tourlaville were of noble lineage, and 
even here the Royal Plate Glass Compa- 
ny made no new appointments of gentle- 
men after 1700. The majority of workers 
in shops making common glass were 
members of old, local families of gentle- 
men glassmakers, but the owners of 
factories producing dark bottles in the 
English manner appear to have hired 
nobles and plebeians indiscriminately in 
much the same manner as did the pro- 
prietors of shops making white glass in 
Lorraine.'°s 

Although the gentilshommes verriers 
were generally scorned by peasants and 
other nobles alike, they were proud of 
their lineage. They never conceded the 
slightest difference in their rank and that 
of other nobles in the realm, and they 
were unusually sensitive about their 
position. They refused to marry their 
daughters to plebeians; and, since no 
other nobleman would wed them, they 
were married to other gentilshommes ver- 
riers. Their economic status certainly 
was not the source from which sprang 
their family pride, independence, and 
self-esteem. Especially in Lorraine and 
the south of France gentlemen glass- 
workers were notoriously poor, and many 
of them led a hand-to-mouth existence. 
Government officials reported that opu- 
lence was unknown among them’ and 
that their wives and children sometimes 


14 Arch. Nat., G7. 216; Arch. Saint-Gobain, 
Vieilles archives; Historique de la verrerie, pp. 35, 443 
BoIvin, p. 155; FREMY, pp. 188, 189 and n. 1. 


ts Arch. Nat., F". registre 69, pp. 112-16; liasses 
1486, 1487, 1489B, 2425; Y. 14124; Arch. Hérault, 
C. 2761, 2765; Bibliothéque Municipale de Caen, 
MS 425, Vol. I, A. 2, p. 15; Drerricn, Description 
... de la Lorraine, p. xxii. 


16 Arch. Nat., F". 650, 1486, 2405; Arch. 
Gironde, C. 3338; Arch. Hérault, C. 2760; Arch. 
Puy-de-Déme, C. 3364; Arch. Seine-Inférieure, C. 
2224, 2227, 2228; PELLETIER, p. 126. 
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had to increase the family income by 
becoming domestic servants.’’? The fur- 
nishings of some of the dwellings which 
they occupied were indeed scant and of 
little value. Handmade beds with straw 
mattresses, a rustic table, and a few 
strawbottomed chairs probably made by 
the occupants themselves were frequent- 
ly all that graced the interior of their 
homes.'®® Peasants often saw them run- 
ning about in the forests of Lorraine 
either barefooted or in common wooden 
shoes.*°? While at work, they wore long 
shirts resembling nightgowns to guard 
their bodies and limbs from the furnace 
heat; and their hands and eyes were fre- 
quently protected by shields. Those who 
did not work directly in front of the 
furnace remained almost completely 
nude about the factory."° There is con- 
sequently little cause to wonder why 
nobles of the sword and robe, as well as 
peasant farmers, looked askance at them 
when they donned their sword, brocaded 
hat, and worn-out habit on holidays. 
They married young and seldom 
reared families of less than five chil- 
dren.™ One of the founders of the bottle 
factory at Givors, near Lyons, had 
twenty sons and daughters, eleven of 
whom died young; the other founder also 
left nine orphans upon his death.™” 
Their children began work in glass shops 
at an early age; many of their sons 
joined the army; and some of their 


»07 Arch. Seine-Inférieure, C. 2224. 

18 Arch. Ain, C. 554; Arch. Saint-Gobain, Vieil- 
les archives; SAINT-QUIRIN, loc. cit., XXVIII, 290. 

09 GARNIER, pp. 162-63. 

110 Brancourgt, I, 37. 


™1 Arch. Nat., F**. 1487; Arch. Gironde, C. 1594, 
4465; Arch. Seine-Inférieure, C. 2224, 2227, 2228; 
ORMOIS, pp. 29-30; FIEFFE, p. 482. 


™2 Arch. Rhone, C. 13. 
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the 


daughters (and sons) entered 
church."3 Almost all were _ illiterate. 
Their childlike signatures and marks oc- 
casionally found on the various docu- 
ments consulted show their lack of 
schooling or training in the art of writ- 
ing.™4 

The fact that they were much poorer 
than other noblemen of the realm did not 
make them servile. The Royal Plate 
Glass Company complained that the 
gentlemen blowing glass at Saint-Gobain 
before they were transferred to Tourla- 
ville were so independent that they often 
left their work unfinished in order to hunt 
wild boar and hare."5 In 1700 those at 
Tourlaville refused to work at all so long 
as plebeians blew glass in the factory.™ 

The gentilhomme verrier was indeed a 
colorful figure, but in the eighteenth 
century he had become somewhat of an 
anachronism. He belonged to the earlier 
centuries when all glass shops were small 
and when glass-blowing was really ar- 
tistic. He struggled to maintain his 
former status, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that his efforts may have hampered 
the expansion of the industry before 
1789. But the forces pulling in the op- 
posite direction were even stronger; and 
the noble glassmaker had to give way to 
the plebeian, who gradually usurped his 
place of work, and to the capitalist mer- 
chant, who became his employer. 


™3 Arch. Seine-Inférieure, C. 2228; SAINT-QUIRIN, 
loc. cit., XXVII, 178; XXVIII, 55. 


™t4 Other references substantiate this: Arch. Gi- 
ronde, C. 1596; Arch. Rhone, C. 13; Sarnt-QuiRIn, 
loc. cit., XXVIII, 51 ff. 


™5 Arch. Saint-Gobain, Historique de la verrerie. 


16 Arch. Nat., G’. 216. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF FRENCH PARTIES IN 1865 
AN OFFICIAL SURVEY 


GORDON WRIGHT 


E liberal decade of the Second Em- 
pire found Napoleon III increas- 
ingly preoccupied by the growing 
strength of the opposition. Until 1859 his 
government had sat successfully on the 
lid of discontent. His changed course 
since that date had won few friends but 
rather had encouraged the rejuvenation 
of hostile parties. Although this revival 
had been slow at first, it began to gather 
momentum rapidly after the legislative 
elections of 1863. The anti-imperialists 
themselves were surprised by the extent 
of their victories in that year, and there- 
after they wasted no opportunity to 
measure their strength and gain new con- 
verts. 

Such an opportunity came often in the 
local elections which broke the six-year 
periods between renewals of the corps 
législatif. Every third year the depart- 
mental and arrondissement councils were 
partially renewed, and every fifth year, 
the municipal councils of each village and 
city save Paris and Lyon. These local 
bodies were forbidden to deal with polit- 
ical questions, and the voters were re- 
quired to avoid politics completely while 
electing their councilors. After 1863, 
however, only the most naive subscriber 
to the Moniteur could believe that this 
rule was obeyed. Every period of local 
elections came to be regarded as a warm- 
up bout in preparation for the main 
event. 

This was particularly true of the mu- 
nicipal elections held in July 1865. The 


republicans saw this test as a golden op- 
portunity to spite the emperor and to 
repay the administration for its practice 
of gerrymandering. Their strength lay in 
the towns, and only in municipal elec- 
tions was the government unable to 
swamp the city vote by attaching to it a 
loyal country district. The republicans 
innocently protested that they were 
avoiding politics in 1865, but they pro- 
ceeded early to draw up lists which left 
no doubt of their color. The administra- 
tion, for its part, promised an unaccus- 
tomed freedom of choice for the voters in 
these elections. It would keep hands off, 
declared the minister of the interior, un- 
less politics should be dragged in by the 
opposition—a promise which was hon- 
ored only in the breach by a great many 
prefects. Through such interference the 
prefects often harmed the cause which 
they served by arousing local resentment 
which lent some strength to the opposi- 
tion. 

In general, however, the elections of 
1865 accurately reflected the strength 
and distribution of the hostile parties. 
At that moment France faced no great 
crisis in foreign or domestic policy which 
might have created a temporary protest 
vote. The Roman question seemed on 
the way to solution and no longer dom- 
inated the public mind.’ Mexico still 
drew the barbs of opposition deputies, 
but it was by no means a burning issue. 


tJ. Mauratn, La politique ecclésiastique du 
second empire de 1852 é 1859 (Paris, 1930), p. 734- 
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As for the ominous figure of Bismarck, 
few citizens yet perceived his shadow 
across France. At home economic con- 
ditions, if not brilliant, were not so bad 
as to arouse grave discontent. In short, 
those communes which chose hostile 
councilors thereby revealed a deep and 
abiding dislike for the Empire and did 
not express merely a fleeting and facti- 
tious discontent. 

Napoleon and his advisers fully under- 
stood the political significance of these 
elections. In analyzing the results they 
depended largely on the procureurs-géné- 
raux, regional representatives of the min- 
ister of justice. These attorneys, unlike 
the prefects, sat above the electoral tur- 
moil and could judge events with some 
objectivity. Their lengthy special reports 
were studied by officials in the ministry 
at Paris, and from them was distilled a 
survey of the French political scene in 
1865. This survey, here published for the 
first time, is unique in the archives of the 
Second Empire. Others like it may have 
been made from time to time, but ap- 
parently none have been preserved. The 
voluminous reports of the procurers 
general are well known to scholars; this 
document shows clearly how the ad- 
ministration used that mass of informa- 
tion and what sort of conclusions it drew 
therefrom.” 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


Départemenis du Centre. 


Les documents que nous avons pu con- 
sulter s’accordent 4 constater l’affaiblisse- 


2 The material which follows is taken from the 
manuscript copy prepared for Minister of Justice 
Jules Baroche and preserved in the Baroche papers 
at the Bibliothéque Thiers. The writer is indebted to 
the officials of the Institut de France for permission 
to consult these cartons, which are marked “‘réserve 
de communication.” The footnotes indicated by 
letters appeared in the manuscript, as did the ellip- 
ses, which do not indicate omissions. 


3 Based on reports from the procurers general 
at Riom, Limoges, Dijon, Bourges, and Orléans. The 
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ment progressif des anciens partis‘ dans les 
16 Départements dont nous résumons la 
situation politique. Une coterie 4 Blois, 
quelques familles riches et nobles dissémi- 
nées dans les montagnes du Cantal, de la 
Corréze et du Midi de la Haute Vienne, 
voila tout le contingent légitimiste; pour la 
plupart la foi politique n’est qu’un embar- 
rassant héritage ou un ornement vaniteux; 
leur attitude d’ailleurs est satisfaisante.— 
Un petit nombre d’hommes se souviennent 
d’avoir été quelque chose sous le gouverne- 
ment de Juillet ou restent encore attachés 
4 la famille d’Orléans par des liens de re- 
connaissance et de sympathie personnelle, 
comme dans la Haute Marne ot le Prince de 
Joinville possédait de vastes domaines; on 
pourrait compter des individualités, mais 
il n’y a pas de parti, le nombre et les liens 
leur font défaut; ils se rallient peu 4 peu a 
l’Empire.—Sauf dans le Cantal peut-étre, 
le clergé se montre en général modéré. 

La seule force sérieuse dont le Gouverne- 
ment ait a se préoccuper c’est la démagogie;5 
elle se repartit d’une facon inégale; ce- 
pendant une observation attentive des cir- 
constances dans lesquelles elle se manifeste 
permet de reconnaitre que son développe- 
ment obéit 4 une certaine loi, et que cette 
loi correspond par des rapports presque 
mathématiques avec la constitution du sol, 
les conditions économiques et |’importance 
plus ou moins industrielle que présente 
chaque contrée; considérés sous ce double 
point de vue les départements du centre 
peuvent se diviser en deux groupes, de 
caractére essentiellement distinct, mais de 
nombre a peu prés égal, s’étendant chacun, 
sous l’apparence d’une colonne irréguliére, 
du Sud Ouest au Nord Est. 





procurer general at Paris, who supervised the de- 
partments of Seine-et-Oise, Seine-et-Marne, Marne, 
Aube, Yonne, and Eure-et-Loir, evidently failed to 
submit a report on the elections of 1865. Those de- 
partments, along with Corsica, are the only ones 
omitted in this survey. Some opposition existed in 
all of them, particularly in the Yonne, where the 
republicans won a number of victories. 


4 The Legitimists and Orleanists. 


5’ A term commonly used by imperial officials to 
describe all varieties of republicans. 
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1. L’un 4 l’Est comprend les départe- 
ments de la Haute Loire, du Puy de Déme, 
de l’Allier, du Cher, de la Niévre, de Saéne 
et Loire, de la Céte d’Or et de la Haute 
Marne; sillonné de cours d’eau, hérissé 
d’usines, beaucoup plus industriel qu’agri- 
cole ce pays compte une population ouvriére 
considérable.—Il n’y a donc pas lieu de 
s’étonner que les mauvaises doctrines s’y 
fassent jour et y obtiennent du succés.— 
Le val de la Loire est le berceau du socia- 
lisme; il s’est mis en insurrection en 1851; 
et maintenant encore les filatures, les fabri- 
ques de tulle et de toile de Brioude et 
d’Yssingeaux, les chaudronneries d’Ambert 
et d’Issoire, les papeteries, les tanneries de 
l’Allier,les hauts fourneaux etle commerce de 
bois du Cher, de la Niévre et de la Céte d’Or 
fournissent de dociles recrues a la démagogie. 
Aussi les derniéres élections y ont elles été 
relativement mauvaises, non pas tant par le 
chiffre des succés de l’opposition, que par la 
couleur du drapeau qu’elle a arboré et le 
caractére des candidatures qu’elle a fait 
triompher. Déja on croit reconnaitre des 
traces de sociétés secrétes dans le Puy de 
Déme, leur présence parait évidente dans 
la Céte d’Or; dans les départements inter- 
médiaires, l’ensemble et la régularité avec 
lesquels les ouvriers ont marché au scrutin, 
la conformité de leurs votes, le calme 
énergique de leurs manifestations, qu’on a 
partout remarqués pendant les derniéres 
élections, ces associations populaires qui 
s’organisent sans but déterminé et trouvent 
rapidement de si nombreux adhérents,* ces 
gréves qui éclatent, se prolongent ou se 
terminent tout 4 coup et au milieu desquelles 
les masses semblent obéir 4 l’impulsion d’une 
main mystérieuse, ne sont-ce pas autant 
d’indices qui permettent de déviner |’inter- 
vention d’un pouvoir occulte fortement con- 
stitué et l’existence d’un systéme général de 
sociétés secrétes qui envelopperait toute la 
partie supérieure du bassin de la Loire, les 


* On vient de saisir 4 Macon une circulaire des 
compagnons du devoir de cette ville qui, sous le 
prétexte d’organiser une féte dite de réconciliation 
compagnonique avec leurs camarades des autres 
villes de France, tendait 4 établir un vaste systéme 
de compagnonage avec un mot d’ordre, des chefs 
communs et des communications permanentes. 
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vallées tributaires de |’Allier, du Cher, de 
)’Arroux et de la Niévre ainsi que les sources 
de la Saéne et de la Seine, qui communi- 
querait avec le Midi par la Dréme et 
l’Ardéche, s’appuyerait au centre sur Lyon 
et St. Etienne et convergerait enfin au Nord 
vers Dijon qui semble devenu un des foyers 
les plus ardents du parti.” 


2. Le groupe de l’Ouest différe compléte- 
ment du premier.—Au Midi les habitants du 
Cantal, de la Corréze et de la Creuse, perdus 
dans les montagnes, éloignés des grand 
centres, sans commerce, sans industrie, avec 
un sol avare se suffisent 4 eux-mémes et sont 
restés jusqu’a présent a l’abri de la propa- 
gande révolutionnaire.—Au Nord la popula- 
tion de la Sologne, de la Beauce et de 
l’Orléanais,° principalement agricole, labori- 
euse, intelligente, généralement aisée, ap- 
partient toute entiére au parti de l’ordre et 
se montre dévouée 4 |’Empire.—La Haute 
Vienne fait contraste; Limoges, avec Dijon, 
St. Etienne et certaines villes du midi, a eu 
des élections déplorables. Le mouvement 
n’est pas nouveau du reste: en 1848 pendant 
2 mois la démagogie a été maitresse de la 
ville, et depuis l’Empire elle n’a rien perdu 
de sa force et de son organisation; il s’ex- 
plique facilement: les célébres fabriques de 
porcelaine® de Limoges peuplent les fau- 
bourgs, qui représentent le quart de la ville, 
d’une agglomération ouvriére vouée a la 
misére, 4 l’ignorance et 4 la démoralisation 
la plus profonde. Le socialisme la travaille 
et l’anime; il n’est pas extraordinaire qu’il 
se manifeste dans l’expression du suffrage 
universel. 


> Les succés de l’opposition considérés au point de 
vue de leurnombre et de leurimportance suivent pres- 
que rigoureusement la méme progression que le chiffre 
de la population ouvriére——L’influence de l’ad- 
ministration Préfectorale peut cependant causer 
quelques écarts—Ainsi dans le département de 
Sadéne et Loire l’opposition a eu moins de victoires 
qu’aurait pu le faire craindre le calcul précédent, 
elle en a beaucoup plus dans la Céte d’Or. 


6 By these three geographical or old provincial 
terms the author of the survey meant the depart- 
ments of Indre, Indre-et-Loire, Loir-et-Cher, and 
Loiret. 


© C’est 4 St. Yrieux prés de Limoges que se trouve 
le plus riche gisement de Kaolin en France. 
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Départements de ? Ouest.” 


Le parti clérico-légitimiste avait tou- 
jours été considéré comme redoutable dans 
les départements de |’Quest; depuis la guerre 
d’Italie, il n’a pas épargné au Gouvernement 
les marques de son mécontentement et de 
son hostilité-—L’administration a tourné 
contre lui ses constants efforts et elle parait 
avoir obtenu le résultat qu’elle recherchait. 
—Les cléricaux ont partout échoué dans les 
élections législatives de 1863 et dans celles 
au Conseil Général de 1864. En 1865, ils ne 
remportent pas un succés dans le ressort 
d’Angers; dans le ressort de Poitiers, deux 
petites communes seulement font triompher 
leurs listes. I] n’y a que la Bretagne qui leur 
conserve un reste de docilité, surtout dans 
les communes rurales; ils remportent des 
avantages appréciables dans les arrondisse- 
ments de Vitré, Savenay, Chateaubriant et 
Ancenis.—Convaincus d’impuissance par les 
échecs de 3 campagnes successives les 
cléricaux, s’ils se montrent plus réservés, 
n’en gardent pas moins leurs rancunes; 
quoiqu’éloignés des affaires, ils peuvent 
nuire encore et ils continuent leurs sourdes 
menées et leurs insinuations calomnieuses. 

L’affaiblissement de l’influence ultra- 
montaine et légitimiste n’a pas servi qu’a 
fortifier |’Empire.—Pour atteindre son but, 
tous les moyens étaient bons a |’adminis- 
tration. ... Trouvant dans la démocratie un 
utile auxiliaire, elle l’a soutenue et en- 
couragée parmi les populations, sans tou- 
jours conserver la mesure;® ... les idées les 
plus avancées se sont ainsi fait jour, le 
courant a grossi et maintenant il déborde. 
.. Le Gouvernement aura dorénavant a 
compter avec un nouvel ennemi dans |’- 
Ouest, la démagogie; elle y nait 4 peine et 


7 Based on reports from Poitiers, Angers, and 
Rennes. 


8 In a considerable number of communes through- 
out France incumbent mayors tried to neutralize the 
republicans by adding a few of their leaders to the 
official list of candidates. The republicans often re- 
plied in kind by heading their lists with the names 
of popular imperialists. 
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déja elle remporte de sérieux succés;? Od 
s’arrétera-t-elle? 

On a remarqué que les populations se sont 
empressées d’exercer leurs droits électoraux 
avec une ardeur inaccoutumée.—(sauf a4 
Rennes, un tiers d’abstentions.) 


Départements du Sud-Est.*° 


On se rappelle le mouvement insurrec- 
tionnel qui s’est dessiné, aprés le 2 Décem- 
bre 1851, dans les départements du Sud 
Est et du Midi;—situés dans un rayon rap- 
proché de deux grand foyers démagogiques, 
—Lyon et Marseille,—ils avaient été pro- 
fondément travaillés par la propagande 
socialiste depuis 1848; un vaste réseau de 
sociétés secrétes les enveloppait, et l’armée 
du désordre, recrutée dans les campagnes 
comme dans les villes, était préte 4 se lever 
au premier signal—Le Rhéne, la Loire, 
l’Isére n’avaient di qu’a l’énergique attitude 
du Général Castellane d’échapper 4 la 
guerre civile; dans la Dréme |’insurrection 
fut formidable et 8 jours suffirent 4 peine 
a l’autorité pour en disperser les bandes.— 
Un pareil passé engage toujours l’avenir. 

Les chiffres de la statistique électorale 
paraissent rassurants; mais en réalité l’es- 
prit public prend une allure inqui¢tante. 
Les élections ultra-démocratiques de St. 
Etienne, de Montbrison, de Valence, de 
Vienne, de Montélimart ... ne sont pas que la 
protestation inévitable et surannée d’esprits 
incorrigibles; ... A Grenoble la coalition des 
Orléanistes, des Légitimistes et des Républi- 
Cains a réussi, sa puissance est incontestable; 
mais sa grande influence n’a pas non plus 
seulement pour cause l’importance des noms 
qui la composent et les campagnes heureuses 
de la feuille habile qui s’est faite son organe 
et son instrument ... :* L’Union libérale de 


9In the west the republicans scored partial or 
complete victories at Rochefort, La Rochelle, 
Trélazé, Montreuil-Bellay, Evron, Angers, Saumur, 
Mamers, Lorient, Fougéres, and a few rural com- 
munes. 


‘© Based on reports from Lyon, Grenoble, and 
Chambéry. 


[Impartial Dauphinois, founded in 1861 by 
liberals with Orleanist leanings. 
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Grenoble, comme les associations égalitaires 
de St. Etienne, porte dans son sein le souffle 
de la déstruction. Quinze années de calme et 
d’apaisement n’ont pas étouffé le germe des 
idées révolutionnaires 14 ot il s’était dé- 
veloppé dans les mauvais jours, il se déve- 
loppe aujourd’hui de nouveau, peu a peu il 
est vrai, mais il étend sourdement ses rami- 
fications et le temps n’est peut-étre pas 
éloigné ow il s’affirmera par de plus écla- 
tantes manifestations. Les prochaines élec- 
tions législatives dans cette partie de la 
France seront donc difficiles; et la concession 
du Gouvernement relativement au choix des 
Maires n’est pas faite pour diminuer |’em- 
barras de la situation.**~—(suivant le Pro- 
cureur Général de Lyon cette mesure n’était 
pas indispensable, les conséquences en seront 
funestes). 

Dans la Savoie, a l’époque de |’annexion, 
les idées étaient sages, mais |’influence des 
prétres était prépondérante. L’administra- 
tion a eu peur de l’ultramontanisme, elle lui 
fait une guerre ardente et pour mieux 
l’étouffer elle encourage et soutient tout ce 
qui se montre hostile au clergé; ces efforts 
n’ont pas été stériles, le voisinage de Genéve 
aidant, les cléricaux sont déconsidérés; mais 
la démagogie prend leur place. ... Nous 
pouvons répéter pour la Savoie ce que nous 
disions dans des circonstances analogues des 
provinces de l’Ouest. Ou s’arrétera-t-elle? 


Départements de V Est.*3 


La vie municipale est restée longtemps 
florissante dans les provinces de |’Est; elle a 
laissé des traces profondes dans les mceurs 


2 Shortly before the elections Minister of the 
Interior La Valette had promised that henceforth 
the government would appoint mayors from among 
the elected councilors, wherever that was practi- 
cable. Previously they had been named without 
reference to the wishes of the populations concerned. 
The voters showed their dislike of the old system by 
refusing to elect almost four thousand incumbent 
mayors in 1865 (Director-general of posts and 
telegraphs to the emperor, July 30, 1865, Archives 
Nationales, Paris, F9® 1145). Despite this evidence 
of local independence, the administration did not 
always keep La Valette’s promise. 


13 Based on reports from Metz, Colmar, Nancy, 
and Besancon. 
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des habitants qui se préoccupent encore 
vivement de la gestion des intéréts commu- 
naux.*—Les élections ont été partout ani- 
mées, mais, sauf quelques incidents sans 
gravité, elles se sont effectuées avec calme 
et régularité. 

L’Administration a gardé la neutralité; 
on attribue généralement 4 sa réserve le 
succés des listes sympathiques. Le Pro- 
cureur Général de Nancy croit trouver dans 
ce fait un enseignement. Le Gouvernement 
devrait dorénavant conserver cette prudente 
réserve; mais ne peut-on pas lui répondre 
que ce qui est sans inconvénient dans la 
sphére municipale pourrait devenir péril- 
leux dans les sphéres plus élevées ot la 
lutte se complique nécessairement de ques- 
tions politiques. (Rapport de Colmar). 

Les anciens partis s’ils existent encore 
sont restés 4 |’écart.—Le clergé n’a fait un 
peu de propagande que dans les montagnes 
du Doubs.—Le drapeau rouge n’a été arboré 
nulle part d’une facon ostensible, méme dans 
les cantons les plus manufacturiers. Mais 
on constate une tendance qui ne laisse pas 
d’étre inquiétante, car elle dénote le progrés 
des idées révolutionnaires dans les masses; 
c’est, dans beaucoup de communes, |’ex- 
clusion systématique des hommes religieux 
et des notabilités locales, au profit des can- 
didats de la classe ouvriére ou de la petite 
bourgeoisie. 

Choix des Maires.—Les Maires et les 
Adjoints n’ont été pris qu’exceptionnelle- 
ment en dehors des Conseils; Encore ces 
dérogations 4 la régle générale ont-elles été 
fort mal accueillies; dans le Doubs et dans 
le Jura, l’installation des magistrats imposés 
a causé des troubles; dans la Meurthe |’ad- 
ministration a dfi céder devant les protesta- 
tions et retirer les pouvoirs qu’elle avait 
accordés.—Le nouveau systéme suivi par le 
Gouvernement produira-t-il d’heureux ré- 


4 En Alsace particuliérement on ne connait que 
2 espéces de groupes de population: les villes in- 
dustrielles et les villes rurales; les petits villages, les 
fermes isolées, les maisons éparses se rencontrent 
rarement. Presque toutes les communes sont d’an- 
ciennes villes libres, conservant des restes de forti- 
fications, et des souvenirs d’une vie municipale 
fortement constituée. 
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sultats? Le Procureur Général de Nancy 
Vespére; cette concession était nécessaire; 
esprit libéral avait besoin de cette satis- 
faction qui d’ailleurs contribuera 4 calmer 
les passions et 4 effacer les souvenirs de la 
lutte-—Le Procureur Général de Besancon 
voit l’avenir sous un jour plus sombre: Le 
Gouvernement a abandonné ceux qui s’étai- 
ent compromis pour lui; 4 l’avenir avant 
de se dévouer les Maires songeront 4 sauve- 
garder leur popularité.—Au point de vue 
politique, l’administration ne peut plus 
compter sur leur concours. ... L’intérét ju- 
diciaire n’aura pas moins a souffrir. ... 


Départements du Sud-Ouest." 


Excepté dans quelques grands centres in- 
dustriels ot la démagogie fait toujours de 
nombreux adeptes dans la classe ouvriere, 
la masse de la population essentiellement 
agricole, généralement aisée, intelligente et 
laborieuse, appartient a la cause de l’ordre, 
elle s’inspire des sages idées démocratiques 
et elle parait sympathique 4 |’Empire.— 
Esprit éminemment catholique, mais sans 
aveuglement (sauf dans le ressort de Pau) et 
sans la passion politique des provinces de 
Ouest. 

L’opposition réside presqu’exclusivement 
dans les classes élevées qui représentent les 
anciens partis.—Faibles par eux-mémes les 
chefs de coteries ne gagnent de |’importance 
que par l’influence qu’ils parviennent a con- 
quérir sur les classes inférieures, malgré de 
vieilles rivalités, en exploitant habilement 
leurs désirs, leurs passions et leurs rancunes. 

Le clergé s’il est hostile se montre géné- 
ralement circonspect. 

Les succés de l’opposition sont presque 
toujours dis aux fautes de l’administration, 
qui n’a pas su compter avec l’opinion pub- 
lique et qui a forcé le ressort de son in- 
fluence.—Réveil général de la vie politique; 
nouvel esprit d’indépendance; situation ren- 
due plus difficile par la récente mesure rela- 
tive aux choix des Maires.—Les fonction- 
naires doivent changer d’allures.—Les bons 
Préfets font les bonnes élections. 


™4 Based on reports from Agen, Toulouse, Pau, 
and Bordeaux. 


Départements du Nord-Ouest.*8 


Réveil de la vie politique; mouvement 
général des esprits vers les choses publiques; 
tendances_ libérales——Populations _labo- 
rieuses, intelligentes, pleines de bon sens, 
dévouées a |’Empire.— 

Les anciens partis se resument dans quel- 
ques individualités;—l’influence cléricale 
autrefois puissante dans l’Orne échoue pres- 
que partout;—La démagogie seule est re- 
doutable dans les grands centres industriels; 
si elle n’a pas réussi dans la derniére épreuve, 
elle a obtenu une minorité assez imposante 
pour éveiller la sollicitude du Gouverne- 
ment.— 

L’administration par ses fautes jusqu’a 
présent a plus nui a |’Empire qu’a l’opposi- 
tion.—Elle pourrait cependant rendre d’u- 
tiles services, mais elle doit modifier sa ligne 
de conduite.—Intervention regrettable du 
Préfet de l’Eure dans les élections d’Evreux. 


Départements du Nord." 


Il n’y a pas de départements qui, dans les 
derniéres élections, aient donné des résultats 
aussi satisfaisants pour le Gouvernement 
que ceux du Nord de la France. Les Pro- 
cureurs Généraux affirment que nulle part, 
pas méme dans les centres industriels, la 
lutte n’a pris un caractére d’hostilité politi- 
que.—L’ardeur électorale n’a été excitée que 
par des questions d’intérét local'ou par des 
antagonismes personnels; et 1a ot |’opposi- 
tion a prévalu elle n’a servi que des hommes 
d’une honorabilité incontestable-—L’apaise- 
ment est général; les nuances distinctives des 
anciens partis s’effacent chaque jour davan- 
tage—Ces faits sont d’autant plus re- 
marquables, que la grande épreuve du re- 
nouvellement des Conseils Municipaux n’a 
pas été traversée avec indifférence, les 
électeurs ont exercé leur droit avec un em- 
pressement inaccoutumé. 

Le mouvement populaire qui vient de se 
produire a confirmé une observation que les 
faits antérieurs avaient déja permis d’éta- 


*s Based on reports from Caen and Rouen. 


‘6 Based on reports from Amiens and Douai. 
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blir; dans les ressorts d’Amiens et de Douai, 
en dehors de l’opposition, les esprits sont 
partagés entre deux influences contraires 
également puissantes, également ardentes 4 
se faire jour et qui paraissent s’équilibrer; 
les tendances cléricales et libérales. 

Les tendances cléricales, partiales pour 
le passé, ennemies des aspirations nouvelles, 
défiantes pour les institutions du siécle, re- 
crutent leurs adeptes dans les nombreux 
éléves des établissements religieux d’instruc- 
tion publique qui pullulent dans ces con- 
trées.—Elles jouissent d’une autorité qu’on 
ne saurait nier. 

Les tendances libérales sont destinées a 
les contrebalancer, elles rencontrent de 
chaudes sympathies, surtout parmi les 
hommes d’avenir, c’est l’A4me du progrés, 
l’excés peut en étre dangereux, mais il n’est 
pas 4 craindre dans le ressort d’Amiens dont 
la population généralement agricole, labo- 
rieuse et aisée désire avant tout le maintien 
de l’ordre et de l’Empire.* Les ouvriers du 
Pas de Calais et du Nord qui pourraient 
fournir des forces redoutables 4 la déma- 
gogie, ont montré dans les derniers. temps 
assez de calme et de bon sens.! 


Départements du Midi.*7 


Les Méridionaux ont un étrange carac- 
tére; prompts a agir et réfléchissant peu, 


© Les élections législatives de |’Aisne qui au de- 
meurant ne sont pas mauvaises ne doivent étre 
considérées que comme une revendication par les 
électeurs de leur indépendance contre la direction 
trop accentuée que prétendait leur imposer |’ad- 
ministration. 


f On sait qu’en 1851, quoique travaillés par les 
sociétés secrétes, ils ne se sont pas mélés aux dé- 
sordres révolutionnaires des autres départements in- 
dustriels. [It should be added, however, that Lille 
was as republican as other proletarian cities; suc- 
ceeding years proved that fact. In 1865 the working 
class there was confused by the strategy of its leaders. 
The editor of the republican Echo du Nord allowed 
his name to be put on the mayor’s list of candidates 
to the council, thereby assuring the success of this 
list while heading off any potential workers’ can- 
didates (Douai procurer general to minister of jus- 
tice, July 28, 1865, Archives Nationales, Paris, BB** 
1717).] 

™7 Based on reports from Aix, Nimes, and Mont- 
pellier. 
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esprits brillants, tétes inflammables, pas- 
sionnés du nouveau et de |’extraordinaire, 
fougueux en tout, il semble qu’ils n’aient 
d’autre ennemi que ce qui est sage, modéré 
et constant. 

En Décembre 1851, ils souillent leur an- 
nales de sang et de boue. Bédarrieux, 
Béziers, Avignon, Largentiére, Forcalquier, 
Sisteron, Draguignan, Digne, Cuers, Bes- 
séges ... resteront des noms sinistres dans 
histoire des révolutions. 

Quelques mois plus tard ils acclamaient 
’Empire® et ils se livraient 4 des démon- 
strations enthousiastes en son honneur. 

Aprés 13 ans de calme et de prospérité, 
ils sentent comme la lassitude de la paix, et 
les voila de nouveau qui se passionnent pour 
les folles utopies; religieux, fanatiques méme 
contre l’exercice d’un culte rival, ils recher- 
chent et applaudissent les organes du ra- 
tionalisme; prodigues de manifestations pour 
’Empereur, ils affichent la vénération des 
reliques de la royauté, et ils prétent en méme 
temps une oreille complaisante aux doctrines 
subversives.—s’engagent-ils donc dans la 
voie de la Révolution? 

Déja les rapports officiels constatent des 
succés inquiétants de l’opposition, et l’op- 
position ici c’est l’anarchie; mais comptent- 
ils aussi, 14 ot l’administration proclame des 
victoires, les minorités formidables qui ne 
tardiront pas a grossir? Font-ils le part des 
expédients de réussite, des concessions com- 
promettantes, des listes de conciliation? 


Un fait incontestable, c’est que depuis 
deux ans l’esprit public se transforme dans 
le Midi, il s’inquiéte, il aspire aux libertés, il 
a soif de changements; dans les classes 
aisées et intelligentes le courant libéral en- 
traine jusqu’aux amis du Gouvernement; les 
légitimistes et les Orléanistes aprés un long 
sommeil se réveillent et se jettent dans la 
lutte, ils interviennent comme agitateurs, 
impuissants 4 rien créer, ils s’efforcent de 
précipiter le mouvement et de hater la de- 
struction; enfin dans le peuple, la grande 
armée démocratique s’anime et s’organise, 


® Tla été constaté qu’un grand nombre d’insurgés 
avaient voté pour |’Empire. 
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les sociétés secrétes® se reconstituent, les 
cadres se remplissent, les ordres se trans- 
mettent et déja la démagogie surgit ¢a et 
14.78 

En présence de ce mouvement la tache de 


b Les Procureurs Généraux d’Aix et de Nimes ne 
le mettent pas en doute. 


18 The Union Libérale, a coalition of Legitimists, 
Orleanists, and republicans, was more common in 
this part of France than in any other in 1865. Even 
though the elections of 1863 and 1865 marked the 
apogee of the Union Libérale movement, such coali- 
tions remained the exception rather than the rule. 
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l’administration devient difficile; les ména- 
gements sont nécessaires et cependant la 
neutralité serait périlleuse. Dans les der- 
niéres élections sur beaucoup de points la 
société était attaquée; placés sur la bréche. 
les fonctionnaires ne pouvaient rester in- 
différents. Presque partout ils out présenté 
des listes officielles et ils les ont patronées avec 
énergie. 


They were formed only where local conditions and 
local leadership permitted. 
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THE PROGRESS OF HISTORICAL STUDIES IN AUSTRALIA 


HERBERT HEATON 


URING 1941 and 1942 the Melbourne Uni- 
D versity Press produced at least five books 
on Australian history. Such an act of faith and 
fortitude is remarkable when we remember what 
the war was doing to the continent’s men and 
resources in North Africa, Singapore, New 
Guinea, and even on the mainland itself during 
those years; but even in peacetime the list of 
publications would be impressive testimony of 
the rapid maturing of Australian historical writ- 
ing and publishing during the last two or three 
decades. 

Thirty years ago Australian university 
teachers were doing little research and less pub- 
lishing in the social sciences. In the six univer- 
sities there were not more than a dozen men en- 
gaged in teaching in that field. All of them were 
general practitioners, and the stock joke con- 
cerning those who held professorial rank was 
that they occupied not chairs but sofas. In 
Sydney, the largest and oldest university, a 
professor and a lecturer handled all history; and 
a professor of economics—the first in the con- 
tinent—did not appear until 1913. In Mel- 
bourne two men covered history and political 
science, and a young lawyer gave some lectures 
in economics to tide him over until he had built 
up his own practice. In Adelaide one professor 
did history and English literature with the aid 
of two part-time assistants, while the professor 
of philosophy carried psychology as well and 
gave economics its one lecture a week. In the 
newborn universities of Queensland and West- 
ern Australia, history and economics were one 
man’s job, while in Tasmania a lecturer carried 


*R. M. CRAwForp (ed.), Ourselves and the Pacific 
(Melbourne, 1941); B. C. Frrzpatricx, The British 
Empire in Australia: an economic history, 18 34-1039 
(Melbourne, 1941); Lewis Lretr, The Papuan 
achievement (Melbourne, 1942); Paul Has tuck, 
Black Australians: a survey of native policy in West- 
ern Australia, 1829-1897 (Melbourne, 1942); G. F. 
James (ed.), A homestead history: being the reminis- 
cences and letters of Alfred Joyce of Plaisted and Nor- 
wood, Port Phillip, 1843-1864 (Melbourne, 1942). 


all the work in history, economics, and political 
science as half his teaching load. In the whole 
continent there was no full-time political scien- 
tist and not a single sociologist. 

From this small band of overworked pioneers 
little could be expected in the way of research. 
By the time they had tried to keep up to date 
with the literature in their many fields, attended 
countless faculty meetings, and marked moun- 
tains of “subjective” three-hour examination 
papers, the hot summer was on them and the 
great outdoors offered relief from industrial fa- 
tigue. There was little time to spare for helping 
graduate students, and these had to be packed 
off to Oxford as Rhodes scholars or to the Lon- 
don School of Economics, where they would 
produce such excellent pioneer monographs as 
Marion Phillips’ A colonial autocracy? or R. C. 
Mills’s The colonization of Australia, 1829- 
1842.3 Scarcely a single scholarly study on 
Australian history or economics had been 
penned by an Australian academic by 1914. 
The only people who seemed to have leisure for 
such writing were journalists like Ernest Scott, 
who produced three fine volumes on Australian 
exploration’ and was therefore appointed pro- 
fessor of history at Melbourne though he lacked 
even a Bachelor’s degree; were statisticians like 
T. A. Coghlan, whose long labors as govern- 
ment statistician for New South Wales and then 
as agent-general for that state in London cul- 
minated in his monumental four-volume his- 
torical study of Labour and Industry in Austral- 
ia;$ or were foreigners. 

The foreigners—British, French, German, 

2 London, 1907. 

3 London, 1915. 

4 Terre Napoléon (London, 1910), Life of La Pe- 
rouse (London, 1912), and Life of Matthew Flinders 
(London, 1914). From 1895 to 1914 Scott was on 
the Victorian and then the Federal Hansard staff. 


He occupied the Melbourne chair from 1914 to 1936, 
and he died in 1939. 


5 London, 1918. 
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and American—were especially attracted by the 
political and economic experiments which Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand were conducting from 
the eighties onward and went out to study them 
on the spot. The experimenters were much too 
busy making history to write it; and they had no 
trained economists to guide, criticize, or even 
record their efforts. Hence, the Australian who 
wished to get a dispassionate account of his 
country’s recent developments had to turn to 
the works of a New Zealander, like W. Pember 
Reeves,® of Frenchmen, like P. Leroy-Beaulieu, 
A. Métin, and André Siegfried, or of such Amer- 
icans as V. S. Clark, whose Labor Movement in 
Australasia’ was virtually the only worth-while 
work on that subject available in English in 
1914. 

The lack of scholarly studies of either the 
past or the present surprised all who visited 
Australasia to discover what its people were 
doing. When, for example, Professor Le Ros- 
signol went out from Denver in about rg1o to 
investigate New Zealand policies, he found that 
“there is a conspicuous lack of monographs on 
special topics, although there is a vast undevel- 
oped field of research for university students 
and other investigators.”* Of Australia that 
statement was far more true than it was of New 
Zealand. But of neither dominion could it be 
said today. A long list of monographs could be 
compiled, all written by Australian scholars dur- 
ing the last three decades. By 1925 the econo- 
mists had become strong enough to found their 
own Economic Society of Australia and New 
Zealand and to start the publication twice year- 
ly of The economic record. The historians and 
their near neighbors were strong enough by the 
late twenties to be able to shoulder the burden 
of writing twenty-one out of the twenty-three 
sections of the Australian volume in the Cam- 
bridge history of the British Empire? which ap- 
peared in 1933. And they were confident 
enough in the late thirties to plan the publica- 
tion of their own half-yearly Historical studies, 
Australia and New Zealand, a plan which was 
not abandoned though the war began as the 
first issue was being prepared. 


6 State experiments in Australia and New Zealand 
(London, 1902). 
7 New York, 1906. 


8 J. E. Le Rossicnot and W. D. Stewart, State 
socialism in New Zealand (New York, 1912), p. viii. 


9 Vol. VIII, Part I. Scott wrote five of the chap- 
ters and was the Australian adviser. 
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At least three factors were responsible for 
this marked advance. The first was personal. 
The pioneers—Scott in Melbourne, G. A. Wood 
in Sydney, and G. C. Henderson in Adelaide— 
were able to bring some of their own researches 
to completion®® and to steer some of their best 
students into graduate research on materials 
which were available inside the continent. Scott 
was especially influential and successful. The 
burden of general teaching and university rou- 
tine reduced the time he had to spare for writ- 
ing; but his colorful Short history of Australasia™ 
breathed new life into the elementary teaching 
of the country’s history, his vivid lectures made 
the subject popular among undergraduates, 
and “his own love of the historical document 

. was communicated to his students’’” in 
such a way as to make some of them want to go 
out and hunt up some records for themselves. 
When S. H. Roberts’ History of Australian land 
seltlemeut, 1788-1920 appeared in 1924%3 and 
E. Sweetman’s Australian constitutional develop- 
ment followed in 1925,'4 it was evident that 
Scott had succeeded in founding a school and in 
inspiring young men to undertake herculean 
tasks. 

The second factor was the increasing accessi- 
bility of Australian records. The Mitchell Li- 
brary was established in Sydney in 1907 by a 
rich benefactor, who gave it over 60,000 pieces 
of printed, painted, or manuscript Australiana, 
provided it with a modest endowment, and de- 
creed that it be run on the same lines as the 
British Museum. It soon became known as a 
gold mine of source materials; the New South 
Wales government gradually transferred more 
and more of the departmental records to it; and 
the Mitchell Library thus became a quasi-offi- 
cial Archives Office. In Melbourne and Perth 
the state-supported central public libraries 
served the same purpose,'5 but in Adelaide the 
Public Library Board went much further. Its 


10 F.g., G. A. Woop, The discovery of Australia 
(London, 1922). 

tt London, 1916. 

12R. M. Crawford on Scott in Historical studies, 
Australia and New Zealand, I (April 1940), 3. 

™3 Melbourne. 

™4 Melbourne. 


's Dr. J. S. Battye, the public librarian of West- 
ern Australia, based his Western Australia: a his- 
tory (Oxford, 1924) on the splendid collection of 
manuscripts, etc., which were in his custody. 
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chairman, Professor Henderson, was commis- 
sioned by the South Australian government to 
visit Europe and study the organization of Brit- 
ish and continental archives. His report was so 
persuasive that the government agreed to en- 
trust the preservation of the state’s public ar- 
chives to the board. A solid, seventy-year-old 
building which had once served as a barracks 
chapel was renovated; and in late 1920 the first 
official archivist in Australia, clad in blue over- 
alls and begrimed like a scavenger, brought the 
first truckload of government records to their 
new home. Five years later parliament 
strengthened the hands of the archivist by 
making it compulsory for officials to give him a 
month’s notice of their intention to destroy any 
government records and to hand overany docu- 
ments which he decided were worthy of preser- 
vation.*® By the same act he was given power to 
claim any public documents which had found 
their way into private hands, no matter how old 
or commercially valuable such documents 
might be. In the course of two decades the 
South Australian Archives have built up a col- 
lection that now contains more than 300,000 
public and private items.*7 

The federal government has done its bit to 
facilitate research. In 1912 it took up the work 
—already begun by New South Wales—of pub- 
lishing historical records, and since 1914 it has 
produced over thirty stout volumes of dispatch- 
es and other papers covering the years 1788- 
1850. Its Commonwealth Library, now sta- 
tioned at Canberra, began collecting manu- 
scripts, but the supply is still small in volume 
and range. 

The third stimulus to Australian study of 
history and other social sciences came from the 
rapid spread of ‘‘workers’ education” after 
1914. The preceding decade had witnessed in 
Great Britain a remarkable co-operative ven- 
ture in adult education sponsored by the Work- 
ers’ Educational Association and the universi- 


t6 The public librarian of Victoria was given simi- 
lar powers in 1927; yet in 1940 the Crown Law De- 
partment ignored him when it ordered all records 
lying in the courthouses of the state to be contribut- 
ed to a wastepaper drive. The records were already 
in a wastepaper depot waiting to be pulped before 
the historians knew what had happened. For this 
sad story see James’s introduction to A homestead 
history (pp. 5-7). 

17 This story is well told by the archivist, G. H. 
Pitt, in Historical studies, Australia and New Zea- 
land, I (April 1940), 46-56. 
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ties. The W.E.A. stimulated a demand for high- 
er education among wage- and salary-earners. 
It gathered students together in groups of about 
thirty ; and the universities then supplied tutors, 
who were to take these “university tutorial 
classes” through a systematic three-year course 
of study combining lectures, discussion, much 
reading, and some essay-writing. That experi- 
ment had deep and far-reaching effect on thou- 
sands of students, on the outlook of universities, 
on the number of teaching posts available in 
history, economic history, economics, political 
science, literature, etc., and consequently on the 
careers of many men whose names stand high in 
British scholarship or public life during the last 
generation. 

The W.E.A. and the tutorial class were trans- 
planted to Australia in 1913-14 and found both 
soil and climate fairly congenial. The labor 
movement had developed no educational facili- 
ties of its own but was willing to give the new- 
comer a cautious welcome. Governments sup- 
plied the universities with special funds to pay 
tutors and provide libraries and gave the W.E.A. 
annual grants to help it in stimulating the de- 
mand for three-year classes or for less ambitious 
lecture courses. There was little difficulty in 
collecting bodies of students or audiences of lis- 
teners. But where were the competent teachers 
and the suitable books? 

Neither was available, and a supply had to 
be created. Two or three universities ‘‘import- 
ed’? men who had worked in the movement in 
England. These apostles divided their time be- 
tween teaching undergraduates, conducting 
tutorial classes, preaching the educational gos- 
pel, discovering and directing other tutors, and 
generally working about eighty hours a week in 
the land of the eight-hour day. They combed 
the country for qualified men—lawyers, par- 
sons, civil servants, and university or high- 
school teachers—who could spare time to take 
a class. They scanned each year’s graduating 
class in the hope of finding disciples who might 
be enlisted for full- or part-time work as tutors. 
Thus gradually the demand created the supply. 
The universities were able to increase their 
staffs of social scientists and to expand their 
offerings in history, economics, etc. More jobs 
became available to high-grade graduates, 
and most of the senior historians and econo- 
mists in Australia today began their academic 
careers because the tutorial class movement 
made their appointment possible. 

The lack of books suitable for Australian 
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students was gradually overcome by the re- 
searches and writings of these new men. Then, 
since publishers were shy, the W.E.A. had to go 
into the bookmaking business, and in 1918 it 
started its “Series of economic, political, and 
social studies.”” Once begun, that series rapidly 
became more than a set of textbooks. Five of 
the nine volumes produced during the first dec- 
ade would usually have come from commercial 
printers or university presses. One was a uni- 
versity prize monograph on the History of trade 
unionism in Australia, by J. T. Sutcliffe, direc- 
tor of the industrial and labor branch of the 
Commonwealth Bureau of Statistics.** Anoth- 
er was a review of the work of the federal court 
of arbitration, by its famous pioneer president, 
Mr. Justice Higgins.*® A third was a trail-blaz- 
ing study of the organization of public adminis- 
tration by F. A. Bland,?* who later became the 
first professor of public administration in the 
continent. The fourth, a study of Marx by 
G. V. Portus, now professor of history in Ade- 
laide, remains today one of the most lucid and 
penetrating critiques of Marxism that is avail- 
able.?* The fifth was a “‘study in social econom- 
ics” of the Hunter River Valley, undertaken by 
F. R. E. Mauldon during the four years he served 
as district tutor to the coal-mining and steel- 
making students of that grimy area.” 

The pioneer phase of the W.E.A. was over 
by the early twenties. Then Melbourne Univer- 
sity made two important contributions by es- 
tablishing its university press in 1923 and its 
well-staffed department of commerce in 1924. 
The latter was a veritable hive of “productive 
scholars.’’3 The former, working in association 
first with Macmillan and then with the Oxford 
University Press, quickly built up a catalogue 
of books in which history and economics were 
well represented. The first offering was Myra 
Willard’s History of the White Australia policy;?4 
the studies by Roberts and Sweetman men- 


*8 Melbourne, 1921. 

19 H. B. Hiccrns, A new province for law and order 
(Sydney, 1922). When this work was published, its 
eminent author was awarded the degree of Litt.D. 
by Melbourne University. 

20 Shadows and realities of government (Sydney, 
1923). 

2 Marx and modern thought (Sydney, 1921). 

22 A study in social economics: the Hunter River 
Valley (Melbourne, 1927). 

23 Most of them had served their academic ap- 
prenticeship in teaching tutorial classes. 


+4 Melbourne, 1923. 
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tioned above (p. 304) followed rapidly; and by 
1930 about a score of volumes had appeared 
which dealt with historical or current economic, 
geographical, or political topics. While Mel- 
bourne authors predominated, the press has ac- 
cepted manuscripts from scholars working in 
other states as well. In addition, it publishes 
the Economic record and Historical studies and is 
thus serving as an all-Australian university 
press. 

Examination of its lists and of works pro- 
duced by other publishers reveals not merely 
the accelerated pace and increased volume of 
research but also a shift in direction and a 
widening of interest. Australian scholars en- 
tered the field in force just at a time when the 
continent was passing out of the stage of adoles- 
cent enthusiasm, daydreaming, and utopia- 
building. In that stage all things had seemed 
possible in this God’s own country, this work- 
ingman’s paradise. You wished for something, 
and then you got it—free of charge, as well as 
easily—by installing some new constitutional 
gadget, building some new political party, pass- 
ing some law, raising the tariff, or borrowing 
more millions in London. You hoped to cover 
the 3,000,000 square miles with millions of 
farmers and eventually to have 100,000,000 in- 
habitants, as the United States had done on its 
3,000,000 square miles; you intended to insure 
that every employer paid his men a living wage 
and gave them ideal working conditions; and 
you could pursue your search for heaven on 
earth without bothering your head about the 
outside world, since you were geographically 
isolated and there was no one to fear, once Ger- 
many had been crushed. 

These three fixed ideas—a crowded conti- 
nent, a high standard of living, and isolated safe- 
ty—have all had to be questioned. The geog- 
raphers began to doubt the first; and Griffith 
Taylor made himself thoroughly unpopular with 
the boosters, immigration agents, and loan- 
floaters when in 1911 he began to describe the 
soil and rainfall conditions which limited close 
settlement to one-third of the continent and 
condemned habitation in the remaining two- 
thirds to be forever scanty or impossible. In 
study after study Taylor piled up his evidence, 
and his conclusions in their most elaborate form 
are given in his latest work, Australia, published 
this year in the United States.?5 In his preface 


25 Second ed., rev.; New York, 1943. This superb 
work is a fitting climax to twenty years of labor in 
the field. A good example of combined history and 
geography is A. G. Pricr, Foundation and settlement 
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to this work he apologizes “for the rather per- 
sonal approach, which is more apparent than is 
usual in a text of this kind.’’ The apology is un- 
necessary, for Taylor, almost single-handed, 
revolutionized the whole approach to the study 
of Australian settlement and was as fiercely at- 
tacked by politicians and journalists as have 
been the professors in the OPA. He has in- 
fluenced every historical study of the conti- 
nent’s development, punctured the dreams of 
conquering much desert by irrigation and the 
tapping of subterranean waters, and pointed out 
the lines along which Australia could alone hope 
to reach an optimum population of 20,000,000 
at the present standard of living. 

On the second fixed idea—the high standard 
of living of wage-earners—the economist and 
economic historian have turned their critical 
gaze. They have suggested that what the wage- 
earner gets may in part be determined not so 
much by the fiat of a wages board or an arbitra- 
tion court as by the productivity of industry, 
the total size of the national income, and the 
general well-being of the economy. Hence, there 
has been a marked tendency to explore the econ- 
omy as a whole, the growth and operation of in- 
dustry, banking, monetary policies, influences 
on prices, marketing, fluctuations, taxation, the 
effect of the tariff, and all the other facets of 
production and distribution. For that work an 
intimate knowledge, but not a slavish accept- 
ance, of the development of economic theory in 
Europe and North America has been required; 
the rich storehouses of statistics accumulated by 
Coghlan, Knibbs, Wickens, and other govern- 
ment statisticians during the last sixty years 
have been raided; and co-operation between 
scholars, governments, and businessmen has not 
been unusual. The result is a long shelf of stud- 
ies in which history, economics, statistics, and 
acute analysis are often happily blended.?° 

Finally, the academic did a little to try to 
jolt Australia out of its innate isolationism. The 


of South Australia (Adelaide, 1924), Founders and 
pioneers of South Australia (Adelaide, 1929), and 
History and problems of the Northern Territory (Ade- 
laide, 1930). 


26 Such as D. B. CopLanp, Australia in the world 
crisis, 1929-1933 (Melbourne, 1933); P. D. Putt- 
Lips and G. L. Woop, The peopling of Australia 
(Melbourne, 1928 and 1933); F. R. E. MauLpon, 
The economics of Australian coal (Melbourne, 1929); 
J. S. SutcirrFre, The national income (Melbourne, 
1927); E. SHANN, An economic history of Australia 
(Melbourne, 1930); or F. C. BENHAM, The prosperity 
of Australia (Melbourne, 1928). 


facts did not help him much, for after each ex- 
cursion into the outside world the continent 
lapsed back into domesticity. There was little 
popular interest in the acquisition of Papua at 
the beginning of the century, in securing man- 
dates in 1920, or in the work of the League of 
Nations. The Washington Disarmament Con- 
ference knocked the heart out of the Australian 
navy, and the compulsory military training 
scheme was scrapped in 1929. China and Japan 
were thought of as the Far East, and to most 
people—steeped in their own affairs or in their 
relations with Europe—America was a land that 
lay west of the Atlantic rather than east of the 
Pacific. Few persons knew that by 1930 Japan 
had climbed into second place as buyer of Aus- 
tralian exports or that in 1935 she was purchas- 
ing almost as much wool as was Great Britain; 
there was little reason for knowing this, since 
Japanese sales to Australia remained relatively 
small. 

This indifference to external affairs had been 
little shaken until security collapsed in the late 
thirties. True, there had been books on the Aus- 
tralian mandate in New Guinea and on the 
Pacific Basin.47 University men increasingly be- 
gan to visit or return from Europe via North 
America; some of them stayed here for a while 
and went back to tell their students more about 
us. The Institute of Pacific Relations confer- 
ences brought teachers and publicists into con- 
tact with people from the Americas and Asia, 
and occasional tension between Canberra and 
Tokyo stirred some curiosity concerning the 
world north of New Guinea and the equator. 
But Australia’s Pacific education had scarcely 
begun when Japan struck at us and her. 

To further that education is the aim of one of 
the recent Melbourne books, Ourselves and the 
Pacific, published before Pearl Harbor. It is 
written mainly for children at school but de- 
serves a far wider public. Its purpose is to make 
intelligible the nature of Pacific history. Its 
editor, Professor Crawford, remarks: ‘““We have 
the double task of understanding both our 
European background and our Pacific surround- 
ings. Our lives will be influenced not only by 
what happens in London or Berlin, but more 
and more by what happens in Chungking or 
Tokyo, Honolulu or Washington.” To help in 
that big task the book gives a survey of the 
area, of the four civilizations which existed on 


27 F, W. EGGLEsTon (ed.), The Australian man- 
date for New Guinea (Melbourne, 1928); G. L. Woop, 
The Pacific Basin: a historical and economic geogra- 
phy (Oxford, 1930). 
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its fringes—in Peru, Mexico, China, and Japan 
—before the white man went there, and of the 
arrival of the European. It then describes the 
settlement of Australia and New Zealand, the 
awakening of the empty lands on both sides of 
the Pacific by the gold discoveries, and the im- 
pact of Europeans on China and Japan. Then 
follows an account of the history of Australia 
after gold had precipitated the country into 
nationhood; and the book winds up with a rap- 
id-fire survey of “Our own age” in China and 
Japan. Here is an interesting experiment. The 
book is inevitably very thin in parts, especially 
the recent ones. Its authors, high-school and 
university teachers, know the earlier story bet- 
ter than the later and have by inclination or 
necessity given nearly half of the 245 pages to 
what is almost straight Australian history, with 
rather heavy emphasis on early explorations. 
But the book is a highly worth-while effort at a 
new approach; what the effect will be on the 
Australian outlook, we shall have to wait and 
see. 
Of the other Melbourne offerings, two are 
akin to the school text in asking the reader to 
give some attention to people whose skins are 
not the same color as his own. In Black Ausiral- 
ians Paul Hasluck has made a survey of the 
contact between whites and aboriginals in 
Western Australia from 1829, when the colony 
was founded, until 1897, when control of the 
natives was transferred from the colonial office 
to the state government. He is interested in the 
twentieth-century emergence of the idea of 
guardianship and responsibility as expressed in 
the mandate, trusteeship, and “‘sacred trust of 
civilization” concepts. He wished to discover 
whether this notion of responsibility was wholly 
new, what principles in native administration 
had preceded it, and what had been the out- 
come. He found that considerable work had 
been done on parts of Africa, the Pacific islands, 
and some of the French and Dutch colonies but 
that very little attention had been given to the 
Australian story. Mr. Hasluck’s work on West- 
ern Australia, following closely after a similar 
study of policies in the eastern part of the con- 
tinent, made by E. J. B. Foxcroft,?* shatters the 
two “colossal fictions in popular accounts” 
which suggested either that settlers habitually 
went about shooting down blacks or that every 
settler treated natives with constant kindness. 


28 Australian native policy (Melbourne, 1940); 
also two articles in Historical studies, Australia and 
New Zealand, Vol. I (October 1940 and April 1941). 


There was a good deal of public highway and 
private path paved with good intentions. The 
Exeter Hall enthusiasts for emancipation, mis- 
sionary work, and protection of aborigines laid 
down certain principles which were accepted by 
parliament and the colonial office in the late 
thirties. The colonial governor was instructed 
to do his utmost to promote religion and educa- 
tion, to protect the natives’ persons and proper- 
ty, to restrain all violence and injustice against 
them, and to take such measures as seemed 
necessary “for their conversion to the Christian 
faith and for their advancement in civilization.” 
This implied mingling of natives and new- 
comers rather than segregation of the former by 
provision of reserves; and it also implied that 
the natives must be regarded as British sub- 
jects, enjoying the protection of British law and 
legal procedures. 


Mr. Hasluck traces with rare skill the diffi- 
culties encountered in translating these high in- 
tentions into administrative and judicial per- 
formance and the general collapse of the ideal as 
London allowed the vision to fade and as the 
men on the spot grappled with the realities. He 
is no muckraker telling a tale of infamy versus 
innocence. He describes the problems which 
emerged at the first contact with people who 
seemed to have no such features of tribal or- 
ganization as chiefs, headmen, or tribal councils 
with whom some official compact could be made 
and who revealed no body of warriors to be 
fought, no opportunity for trade in goods or 
land, no evident title to property in goods or 
chattels, and no code of ethics which could be 
accepted as a basis for building up rules for the 
mutual respect of life and livestock. If London 
told the governor to protect and civilize the 
aborigines, the settlers said that his first job was 
to protect the white man or to let him protect 
himself. There were never enough public or 
missionary funds to provide an adequate supply 
of protectors or civilizers, and there was no con- 
stant fixed belief that the native could be pre- 
served or even was worth preserving as a human 
asset in a white society. Hence the high hopes 
for converting and civilizing were slowly aban- 
doned; the attempt to give the black the full 
status and legal rights of British subjects failed; 
and policy finally simmered down into care for 
his physical well-being, provision of food and 
blankets, creation of some reservations, sub- 
sidized mission and health work, bans on the 
sale of opium and alcohol, and protection of his 
working conditions and wages when he took a 
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job as ranch hand, shearer, pearl-diver, or domes- 
tic help. 

Perhaps this was the inevitable best ‘that 
could be done; but by the end of the century 
there was some shamefaced feeling that a better 
job might have been accomplished, and a gener- 
al attempt was made to handle the surviving 
members of a vanishing race more generously. 
At that moment came a chance to see if Austral- 
ia could succeed, starting almost from scratch, 
in handling a colored race with benefit to the 
natives as the dominating principle. The chance 
came in Papua, which had been made a British 
protectorate in 1884 under pressure from the 
Australian states, then became a crown colony 
in 1888 with an administration jointly financed 
by Britain and three Australian states, and 
finally was handed over to the Commonwealth 
in 1906. By that time some small progress had 
been made in establishing more or less friendly 
relations with some of the coastal natives, but 
the announced British policy of introducing civ- 
ilization to a primitive country without harm- 
ing the existing inhabitants had usually been 
prefaced by the use of armed force to humiliate 
hostile tribes and by the infliction of community 
punishment for individual offenses against the 
white man. 

Australia promptly announced that hence- 
forth things were going to be different. White 
settlement and production were to be really en- 
couraged at last, subject to strict rules which 
would prevent land monopoly or exploitation of 
the natives. The latter were to be protected 
from aggression from outside, from intertribal 
war, and from land-grabbing and commercial 
plunder. “And they were to be transported 
smoothly, and as quickly as possible, from the 
neolithic conditions in which they lived to the 
state of advancement that. is offered and ex- 
pressed by twentieth century civilization.’ 
Thus they would become prosperous and con- 
tented and would be an asset in labor power and 
productivity to the Commonwealth, instead of 
disappearing or being downtrodden, degraded, 
and finally wiped out. 

Mr. Lett describes how this policy, worthy of 
Exeter Hall at its best, has been worked out. 
He went to Papua about 1910, developed a 
plantation there, and became a rhapsodic wor- 
shiper of the new order and of the man who ad- 
ministered it from 1907 to his death in 1940. 
That man was Mr. Justice Murray, one of the 
greatest and wisest public servants in the whole 


29 LETT, p. 94. 
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history of colonization. The heart of his policy 
lay in the Labor Ordinance, which prescribed 
the conditions under which natives might be 
indentured—for not more than three years at a 
time, for wages which were adequate in the 
opinion of a magistrate and must be paid regu- 
larly in the presence of a government officer, 
with acceptable provision of food, clothing, 
housing, and health precautions, and with a 
fifty-hour maximum working week. At every 
point the native’s rights and obligations as em- 
ployee were to be under official supervision. 
Apart from wage labor, the native, secure in the 
possession of his land, was to be encouraged to 
improve and expand his subsistence and cash- 
crop cultivation, to take up mechanical arts, 
to learn how to drive a truck or use carpenters’ 
tools, and to pay taxes which would be ear- 
marked for the welfare of his race. 

Beyond the narrow fringe of settlement 
Murray faced the task of pacifying and influenc- 
ing the countless tribes who dwelt in the jungle 
valleys or on the mountain slopes. Not until 
1935 was the task of exploration and first con- 
tact completed. But everywhere the method 
was that of peaceful penetration, of quiet, pa- 
tient persuasion, of inspiring faith rather than 
fear, of reasoned co-operation instead of puzzled 
surrender. Murray always started out with the 
natives as he found them, with customs and a 
mentality that made killings, sorcery, and raid- 
ing natural phenomena. Slowly he weaned them 
away, quietly slipped in a lesson here or a sug- 
gestion of better ways there, and never lost his 
temper when arduous labor failed to bring the 
desired result. He tried to start every approach 
by “thinking black.” But the failures became 
more and more rare, and Lett claims that “there 
are but few parts of Papua today in which Brit- 
ish law is not welcomed and to some extent 
understood.’’3¢ 

Murray’s work for the natives was probably 
helped by the Australian policies which impeded 
the country’s economic expansion. The land 
laws and possibly the labor regulations checked 
the spread of plantations and therefore the pres- 
sure on the land supply. Tariff policy refused to 
admit Papua into the Australian customs area 
and treated its coffee, fruit, tobacco, etc., as 
foreign produce; coconuts and rubber were 
therefore virtually the only possible staple prod- 
ucts. But in 1921 Papua was brought within the 
operation of the Australian navigation laws, 
which cut Dutch and German ships out of her 


3° Ibid., p. 133. 














ports and forced produce destined for the out- 
side world or goods coming from other conti- 
nents to go through Sydney and pay the high 
freight rates common in the Australian mer- 
chant marine. Thus, in handling the natives the 
achievement has been substantial; but in devel- 
opment of the country’s resources it has been 
insignificant or even destructive. 

Perhaps that has been all the better for the 
natives. Their welfare and good will have been 
valuable assets in the attempt to drive the Japs 
out of Papua. But Australia’s far from happy 
experience in handling the neighboring mandate 
in New Guinea bears out the suspicion that 
Murray was able to succeed because of the 
brake on economic development. In the man- 
dated area the opportunities for white exploita- 
tion of natural resources were richer, and they 
became still more so when rich gold deposits 
were discovered there in the late twenties. The 
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natives were less able to live their former lives 
without serious or rapid disturbance, and Pro- 
fessor Crawford seems todoubt whether Austral- 
ia is willing to provide the large sums necessary 
to protect the natives against the consequences 
of the greater demand for labor and land.3 
Murray was evidently fortunate; but there is no 
guarantee that his methods would succeed, or 
even be allowed a chance, in richer lands than 
Papua. 

For the time being, it is probable that Aus- 
tralian historians are too busy to write much 
more history. In happier days we may hope 
that they will get back to their old love. If their 
work continues to maintain the high quality of 
these recent volumes, they should find plenty of 
ready readers. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


31 Pp. 230-31. 
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The hero in history: a study in limitation and 
possibility. By Siwney Hoox. New York: 
John Day Co., 1943. Pp. 273. $2.50. 


History is made by human beings—those liv- 
ing at any period acting co-operatively in their 
various groups and the groups themselves some- 
times co-operating, sometimes opposing one an- 
other, most often merely impinging upon one 
another obliquely in their purposes. Which hu- 
man beings will as individuals contribute more 
or less to the historical process is a special aspect 
of group action, in which the qualitative differ- 
ences of human beings play an important part. 
Complete freedom of action—that is, complete 
self-determination—is not the part, however, of 
the human beings living at any period; their 
sphere of action is circumscribed by the tradi- 
tions and institutions left them by their fore- 
bears and by a nonhuman factor which is eco- 
nomic, geographic, climatological, and biologi- 
cal. If this factor appears sometimes to offer op- 
portunities and so to act in a positive sense, that 
is virtual and not actual; it is merely a negative 
determinant, although where its biological part 
is concerned there is revealed the evolutionary 
continuity of humanity and its history with 
other forms of life and with matter. Human his- 
tory is, then, positively determined by its actors 
themselves within the limits set negatively by 
the rest of nature. 

This statement goes possibly a little further 
than the thought contained in this excellent 
book. There is not, as a matter of fact, any- 
where in the book a succinct and comprehensive 
statement of the system of thought it contains; 
if there were, it would have been quoted here. 
The purpose of the book is indicated by its title; 
but, as the statement above suggests, there is far 
more in the book than the purpose implies. It 
is a question, indeed, whether the other contri- 
butions to the interpretation of history are not 
more important than the consideration of the 
place of the hero. 

There is a valuable critical discussion of the 
several determinisms of Hegel, Spencer, Marx, 
Engels, Plechanov, and Trotsky. There is a 
most constructive consideration of “if” in his- 
tory and of “the contingent and the unfore- 
seen.” Its conclusion is that “‘ ‘if’ questions in 


history are scientifically meaningful” (p. 146); 
that “some of them [the might-have-beens of 
history] may turn out as relevant to the chances 
of the future as a recognized mistake is to the 
successful action that follows it” (p. 134). 

As to the hero, Professor Hook sets up a dis- 
tinction between the merely “eventful” man 
who does influence the course of history and the 
“event-making” man, who is “an eventful man 
whose actions are the consequences of outstand- 
ing capacities of intelligence, will, and char- 
acter rather than of accidents of position” (p. 
154); the latter is the hero. There follows this 
passage (pp. 157-58): “It is easy to make a 
sharp distinction in analysis between the event- 
ful man and the event-making man, but there 
are few historical figures that will fit snugly into 
either classification. We must leave to histori- 
ans the delicate task of ascertaining whether 
any particular ‘hero’ of human history is, in re- 
spect to some significant happening, an event- 
making character—or merely lucky..... 
Whether it is possible to treat these classes in 
terms of gradations or combinations of qualities 
common to both is doubtful.” Is the appeal to 
historians here ironical? How many historians 
have we who would be capable of tackling the 
task proposed even if they wished to do so? Yet 
there is certainly no solution of the “doubtful,” 
no explanation of the difficulty of fitting histori- 
cal figures into the two classifications, without 
empirical testing at length. Thus the book is 
an important directive to historians. 

If only because of the intellectual debility of 
historians, is it too much to ask that Mr. Hook 
should himself carry the investigation further? 
Lenin alone among event-making men is not 
sufficient to establish the category as valid for 
history. It would be interesting also to hear a 
word from Mr. Hook about other currently dis- 
cussed heroes, such as Bergson’s messiah—even 
if he could merely see them steadily and see 
them damned. Contingency in history would 
also bear further empirical testing. In fine, this 
important work can be criticized only on the 
ground that it could valuably be expanded into 
at least two larger works. 


RUSHTON COULBORN 
Atlanta University 
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The menace of the herd: or Procrustes at large. 
By FRANCIS STUART CAMPBELL. Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Bruce Pub. Co., 1943. Pp. 398. $4.00. 


This is a very thoughtful and thought-pro- 
voking synthesis and critique of modern culture, 
based on an amazing amount of reading and re- 
flection. It is filled with interesting ideas, keen 
observations, apt quotations, reasoned argu- 
ments, and—maddening dogmatisms. Martin 
Luther and John Calvin fare as badly for their 
reputed influence on the development of modern 
culture in the West as do the French and indus- 
trial revolutions and Karl Marx, Sigmund 
Freud, and Adolf Hitler. For the book is, in es- 
sence, a well-written plea for a return to a sys- 
tem (if ever there was one) of aristocratic pa- 
ternalism inspired and sustained by the spirit 
and love of Christianity as these are interpreted 
by the Roman Catholic church. 

The author is a young man of brilliant parts 
who has traveled extensively, is master of al- 
most twenty languages, and has a practical 
grasp of the importance of geographic factors in 
the shaping of human events. His family con- 
nections have opened to him many imposing so- 
cial and diplomatic doors and made available 
to him an unusually large number of important 
“contacts.”” He has an amazing memory and 
indefatigable reading powers, and his active 
mind has busied itself with virtually everything 
from weighty theological disquisitions to in- 
genious mystery stories. But perhaps because 
of the richness of his background, he also has a 
tendency to render dicta often based more on 
emotion and intuition than on careful analysis. 

The ‘‘menace of the herd,” according to the 
author, lies in the evil inherent in man’s gregari- 
ousness—his potential tendency to exaggerate 
this “primal instinct” into an urge for self- 
effacement and anonymity in that great collec- 
tivity which is the mass, if not the mob. En- 
dowed with broad political rights, the “‘herdist”’ 
becomes a dangerous threat to true “progress,” 
for he is blinded, by his “‘aberration”’, to the fun- 
damental dignity of man and becomes content 
to exist as an irresponsible extension of an 
amoral mass. Thus are explained, among many 
other things, the holds that both fascism and 
communism may come to exercise over millions 
of “mediocrities.” Hence there also lies great 
danger ahead for the United States, where, ac- 
cording to Mr. Campbell, there exists not a 
truly democratic system but only a degenerate 
form of democracy, which might better and more 
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accurately be termed “ochlocracy,” or mass- 
rule. Under such conditions, “it can happen 
here,” given a propitious set of circumstances 
and the appropriate Fiihrer. 

The author ably criticizes the fact that the 
word “democracy,”’ particularly in the United 
States, has almost as many meanings as there are 
people who use the term. Furthermore, “de- 
mocracy” has very different connotations to 
most Europeans, especially central Europeans, 
from those which it has to most inhabitants of 
the United States. Mr. Campbell’s emphasis on 
many such points is beneficial and healthful, 
though he sometimes indulges in what amounts 
to little more than quibbling about words. 
Thus, he spends much time and space on the 
contention that equality, in the classic sense, 
does not obtain even in the United States. But 
he seems not to realize that if equality, to near- 
ly all Americans, means merely the general 
availability of opportunity, then, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the American system is based on 
equality. It is this tendency to exaggerate the 
importance of rigid meanings in the cultural 
sphere that leads, perhaps, to the introduction 
into the argument of a bewildering variety of 
isms. These range all the way from fascism and 
communism through democratism and identita- 
rianism to plebiscitism, sexual libertarianism, 
and megalopolitarianism! 

Freed from its complex terminology, the book 
is, basically, a pointed argument for a return to 
certain medieval ‘‘values’”’ and man’s exercise of 
his God-given “free will.”’ This can best be 
achieved, in the author’s opinion, by leaving the 
interpretation of God’s Word for the masses to 
the Roman Catholic church and the guardian- 
ship of their mortal lives largely in the hands of 
a kindly, Christian (i.e., Catholic), hereditary 
aristocracy, headed by a benevolent monarch. 
For such a ruler and such élites would feel 
strongly their responsibility for the material and 
spiritual well-being of each and every subject 
in the realm. Fiihrers, on the other hand, who 
claim to be the embodiment of the general will, 
neither feel nor desire responsibility for their in- 
dividual actions any more than do the stupidly 
cheering herd members of the collectivist mass 
population. 

Whereas the “‘liberal’’ American Protestant 
intellectual is bound to find in this volume more 
basis for argument than for agreement, he will 
also find in reading it an exhilarating spiritual 
exercise. And some of the thoughts which he 
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carries away from the book may help him in any 
endeavor to make this world, in the words of 
President Wilson, “fit and safe to live in.”’ 


WALTER CONSUELO LANGSAM 
Union College 


The Jews in Spain: their social, political and cul- 
tural life during the middle ages. By ABRAHAM 
A. NeuMAN. Vol. I, A political-economic 
study. Vol. 11, A social-cultural study. Phila- 
delphia: Jewish Publications Society, 1943. 
Pp. 286+399. $5.00. 


In order to gain an adequate appreciation of 
the colorful and attractive picture of Jewish life 
in Spain as traced with a masterful hand by 
Neuman, some limitations of the general title 
should be kept in mind. Indeed, one has only to 
turn a few pages and he will find in the intro- 
duction that ‘‘middle ages” in this connection 
encompasses little more than one century of the 
late middle ages. “It is,’ to quote Neuman’s 
own words, “the age from Alfonso X (1252- 
1282), to Pedro the Cruel of Castile (1350- 
1369), and in Aragon from the end of the long 
reign of James the Conqueror (1213-1276) to 
Alfonso IV (1327-1336).” Furthermore, a 
glance at the first note informs us that ‘“‘Spain”’ 
in this connection denotes chiefly the kingdom 
of Aragon and the kingdom of Castile-Leon. 
Finally, we shall not forget that Mr. Neuman 
does not pretend to write a history of the Jews 
in Spain but endeavors to set in special relief 
certain aspects of medieval Jewish life in Spain 
to which little attention has hitherto been paid 
by Jewish historians. Such aspects are the “‘po- 
litical-economic”’ (Vol. I) and the “‘social-cul- 
tural” (Vol. II). 

The author frankly recognizes his indebted- 
ness to Fritz Baer’s monumental work, Die 
Juden im christlichen Spanien (Berlin, 1929), 
which disclosed to scholars the historical treas- 
ures of the Spanish archives and brought to 
light thousands of official documents concern- 
ing various aspects of Jewish life in medieval 
Spain. Thus spared the toil of uncovering and 
preparing the material for his study, the author 
could concentrate upon the constructive task of 
putting the well-prepared material skilfully to- 
gether into an organic unity. To use the au- 
thor’s own image, he was able to clothe the skel- 
eton of the dry bones of official documents with 
the flesh and blood of reality taken from the 
responsa-literature. 

In this his achievement is remarkable, espe- 
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cially in the first volume, where he makes good 
use of Baer’s outline in his Studien zur Ge- 
schichte der Juden im Koéenigreich Aragonien 
wahrend des 13. und 14. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 
1913). The center of gravity in the first volume 
is placed in the autonomous Jewish community, 
the “‘Aljama,” as an organic entity. With un- 
faltering hand our author traces the legal foun- 
dation of such autonomy (the royal privileges), 
its inner organization (the government of the 
Aljama), and its legislative and executive in- 
struments (ordinance and excommunication). 
He furthermore stresses the function of the 
Aljama in the complicated and delicate matter 
of taxation, which was intimately connected 
with the royal privilege, the very basis of the 
Aljama. There follows a lucid delineation of the 
autonomy of the Jewish court and its competi- 
tion with the king’s court. A condensed picture 
of the economic conditions, with emphasis upon 
the role of the Jews as moneylenders, closes the 
well-arranged first volume. 

As soon, however, as we proceed to the sec- 
ond volume, we find ourselves on uncertain ter- 
rain. Here, dealing with the social-cultural life, 
only limited use could be made of Baer’s well- 
prepared official documents. The author, there- 
fore, had to rely mostly upon the second cate- 
gory of primary sources, the rather flexible re- 
sponsa-literature. Moreover, the cornerstone of 
the historical construction in the first volume, 
the Aljama and its institutions, could hardly oc- 
cupy the central position in a picture of social- 
cultural life. A new center of gravity was there- 
fore introduced, namely, the “moral standard.” 
This, however, would lead us inescapably into 
the realm of “literature” avoided by our author 
because “it does not express the very life of the 
people.” It was therefore necessary to link up 
the “moral standard” with some institution, 
and this Mr. Neuman achieved through the 
statement that “family relationship is an index 
to social morality.’”” No wonder that the whole 
social picture has been reduced to three chap- 
ters dealing with marriage and domestic life! 

The picture of the cultural life shows the 
same shortcoming. In dealing with education, 
for instance, emphasis is laid upon the ‘“Yeshi- 
both” (academies), because the Yeshiba was an 
“institution,” and elementary and secular edu- 
cation is dismissed because it was “private and 
individual.” In truth, however, the Yeshiboth 
do not represent any special Spanish character- 
istics, and their description belongs rather in a 
work like Abrahams’ Jewish Life in the Middle 




















Ages (New York, 1897) than in a work dealing 
with a special country. Incidentally, it may be 
noticed that a resonance of Abrahams’ work is 
unmistakable in the whole second volume. 

To conclude, Mr. Neuman unquestionably 
deserves credit for his contribution, which con- 
sists in a lucid and exhaustive exposition of some 
aspects of Jewish life in medieval Spain, namely, 
the institutions of the Aljama. But we cannot 
share his opinion that the institutions alone 
form the very life of the people and that they 
can be separated from “literature” considered 
as expressing only the life of genius. 

ISAIAH SONNE 


Hebrew Union College 


A history of Poland. By O. HAtecki. New 
York: Roy Publishers, 1943. Pp. 336. $3.50. 
This work, written by the distinguished Pol- 

ish historian at present director of the Polish In- 

stitute of Arts and Sciences in America, first ap- 
peared in the French edition about a decade ago 
and has already won a deservedly high position 
in the historical literature of Poland. It was 
written, declares the author, not to present a 
philosophy of history within a European frame- 
work—a task which is important and essential— 
but rather to perform the more modest function 
of presenting synthetically the major problems 
of Polish history as related to those of other 
countries in order that reflection and discussion 
might ensue. ‘The foreign reader,”’ says Pro- 
fessor Halecki, “will . . . . require the Polish au- 
thor to show him what the particular features 
of Polish history have been, and the contribu- 
tion that his people have brought to the com- 
mon patrimony of European civilization. But, 
in addition, he will be interested in Poland as a 
member of that European community, in the 
manner by which Poland became a part of it, 
and in the relations which she maintained with 
other countries.’”’ Moreover, he has examined 
everything which might enlighten him on the 

“providential mission that Poland has... . ful- 

filled in the general evolution of humanity.” 
In developing the pattern of Polish history 

Mr. Halecki prefers the guidance of his immedi- 

ate materials to the emphases which came from 

without. The great dynasty of the Piasts first 
molded the Polish nation and state. Out of the 
internecine struggle of Poles and Germans they 
rose to leadership, and under them the Poles for 
the first time filled the “splendid, if ungrateful, 
part of the front bastion of Christendom.” The 
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great centuries of the Jagiellons which followed 
produced territorial expansion and the constitu- 
tional structure of the “Republican Common- 
wealth.” But with the increased vigor of Polish 
political life there arose many of the besetting 
weaknesses of the later Poland. The failure of 
the Jagiellon dynasty in 1572 was compensated 
to such an extent by the political maturity of the 
ruling nobility that prior to 1648 the strength of 
the nation was unimpaired. It was this vigor 
which made possible the survival of the Polish 
state in spite of the “deluge” of catastrophes 
which shook its very foundations in the era be- 
fore the partitions. But the nadir of decay was 
followed after the first partition by a quickening 
of the vital forces of the nation before the de- 
mise of the Polish state. Like a Hebrew prophet 
brooding over his people, the patriot historian 
concludes that moral decay and national dis- 
aster are closely interwoven. “Hence, Provi- 
dence sent them a great ordeal which was to 
purify the national soul and give their sons to 
behold in the humiliation of expiation a new his- 
toric mission, worthy of a great past.” 

Thus, the historian finds in the centuries be- 
fore the partitions those phases of Polish his- 
tory which are most significant for our day. The 
nineteenth century is hastily bridged. The Na- 
poleonic epoch gave Russia a preponderance of 
control over the Poles, a situation which de- 
flected Polish patriotic antagonisms in the first 
place from their German neighbors to that of 
the kingdom of the tsars. The romanticism and 
insurrection which followed Napoleon were bru- 
tally suppressed and were superseded in the lat- 
ter half of the century by a program of “‘organic 
work” which laid the basis for the economic 
structure of the new Poland. In less than fifty 
pages the author presents the history of recon- 
struction under the republic and chronicles the 
story of destruction by the Nazis. 

Throughout his work Mr. Halecki attempts 
to be objective, but his patriotism frequently 
breaks through his reserve as he interjects a 
note of passion over the misfortunes of his peo- 
ple. It may be considered a weakness that he 
delights in broad generalizations which are only 
partially supported by the evidence at hand. 
The translation is frequently literal, but the 
meaning has been incorrectly construed. Yet, 
in spite of all objections, the verdict remains 
that this is an important addition to the avail- 
able English materials on the history of Poland. 


ELDON R. BURKE 
Ball State Teachers College 
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Czechoslovakia in European history. By S. Har- 
RISON THOMSON. Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1943. Pp. 390. $3.75. 
For writing this book Professor S. Harrison 

Thomson was in a privileged position. He 
knows Czechoslovakia from a prolonged stay, 
and he studied his history at the Prague Uni- 
versity in personal contact with both Czech 
and German historians. As a distinguished 
medievalist he penetrated the foundations of 
the Czech past in the middle ages, and as editor 
of the Journal of central European affairs he un- 
derstands the modern development of the Czech 
people and their present and future problems. 
But Mr. Thomson is more than a historian in 
the Waitzian sense of the word. He not only 
shows and explains the basic facts of history, 
but he also does not hesitate to judge and evalu- 
ate them in regard to their historical function 
and their present significance as leading prob- 
lems of a human community. 

Perhaps the scholarly historians will find this 
first original American history of Czechoslo- 
vakia without a coherent plan and without a 
sufficiently wide narrative basis as far as the full 
historical life of a nation is concerned. In fact, 
the title of the book is misleading, since the 
place of Czechoslovakia in European history 
and its contribution to world civilization is not 
the proper subject matter of the study. Such a 
book was published in Prague for a short time 
after Munich, under the title: Co daly nase zemé 
Evropé a lidisvu [What our lands gave to Europe 
and to mankind]; and there is no contact with 
or parallel to this documentary work in Mr. 
Thomson’s book. 

As the author acknowledges in the foreword, 
his aim is limited to tracing the development of 
several of the more acute problems of Czecho- 
slovakian life and history. This limitation is, 
indeed, lamentable, particularly in the first part 
of the book dealing with medieval history. The 
author has omitted almost completely the reli- 
gious development of the nation, which is in- 
dissolubly united with the national and spiritual 
life of the old Bohemia. Also, the glorious mili- 
tary achievements of the Czechs in the middle 
ages, both at home and abroad, should be men- 
tioned as the background of the political struc- 
ture of the Czech state. 

However, we must take the book as it is: an 
original, well-informed, and brilliant—although 
simplified—exposé of the acute political prob- 
lems of Czechoslovakia in their historical per- 
spective and their permanent function. From 


this aspect the book has a plan and a unity, 
originating less from the chronological narra- 
tion of the past events—as is the case with Krof- 
ta’s Short history of Czechoslovakia (Journal, 
VII [June 1935], 232)—than from the presenta- 
tion of the leading constructive factors in con- 
nection with the present situation of the coun- 
try. 
The first of these constructive historical ele- 
ments is the relationship of Bohemia to Ger- 
many. Therefore the first chapters present a 
broad and able examination of this fateful prob- 
lem, bringing a historical reply to the Nazi as- 
sumption that the medieval Bohemia has never 
been an independent state but only a feudal 
annex of the German Reich. Mr. Thomson 
rightly shows the contrary and asserts conclu- 
sively that, ‘‘so far as the constitutional history 
of the Czech state represents its own will and 
traditions, it has been, in all essential aspects of 
political existence, a history of unrestricted free- 
dom” (p. 47). 

In a similar way Mr. Thomson examines in 
broad perspective, as the second factor, the 
Habsburg problem in relation to the Czech 
state, going from 1278 to 1918, condemning the 
cruelty, malice, and infidelity of the Habsburg 
rulers over Bohemia. I would not subscribe to 
all his judgments dealing with the hazardous 
policy of the rebellious Bohemian Estates (act- 
ing, for the most part, under the pressure of 
German adventurers) in the decisive year 1618; 
but I share fully the author’s condemnation of 
the Habsburg crimes committed at that time 
against the Czech nation, from both a constitu- 
tional and a material point of view. He also ex- 
presses correctly the deep Czech feeling, stating 
that the crushing humiliation the Czechs suf- 
fered after the White Mountain catastrophe 
hovered over the whole course of Czech history 
until 1918 (p. 71), bringing to the country, as 
the Czech Jesuit Balbin stated (around 1670), 
only ruin, disgrace, and pillage. In the nine- 
teenth century the author stresses rightly the 
irreconcilable estrangement between the Czechs 
and the Habsburgs, caused principally by the 
contemptuous attitude of Franz Joseph toward 
the Czechs and by his submission to Hungary 
and Germany. 

The fundamental problem of Czech history — 
the resistance of the Czechs to the pressure of 
the German masses lasting more than eight cen- 
turies—is studied by Mr. Thomson as the third 
constructive element of the Czech nationality. 
The author tries to present his own—not com- 
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pletely acceptable—periodization of Czech- 
German relationship and pays special attention 
to the position of the Bohemian Germans in 
Austria in the century before 1918, explaining 
particularly their nationalism and Pan-German- 
ism. The explanation is very carefully done and 
is based upon the best sources and probably also 
upon personal indications given him by the Ger- 
man historians. Unfortunately, the Pan-Ger- 
manist project, connected with Neumann’s 
“‘Mittel-Europa” and including particularly the 
plan for the union of Austria-Hungary with Ger- 
many elaborated in July 1915, is omitted. 

The fourth factor is the Czech nation by it- 
self. While the pre-White Mountain develop- 
ment is described in rather a cursory way, the 
history of Czech renaissance is well developed. 
Mr. Thomson stresses historism and Pan-Slav- 
ism as the two principal features of that period, 
as well as the further political claims of the 
Czechs at the federalization of the Empire and 
finally at the complete independence of the na- 
tion. The following chapters, dealing with the 
struggle for independence in 1914~18, are excel- 
lent as to both the recollection of the material 
and the presentation of the events. 

In a similar way the building of the republic 
is narrated with admirable clarity and veridity, 
which are not hampered by the sympathy the 
author shows to the revived nation. Describing 
the foreign policy of the republic, Mr. Thomson 
points out clearly two broad trends—the West- 
ern orientation and the Slavic tradition—which 
characterized Czech thought and action from 
1848 to the pact with Soviet Russia in 1935. 
With intelligence and knowledge of the facts, 
the author gives, at the end of his book, a vivid 
account of the Munich crisis and the events fol- 
lowing. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. Thomson is one of the 
best-informed historians in this country on 
Czechoslovak history. His work is a testimony 
to the high standard of American historical sci- 
ence, which finally emancipated itself from the 
German misinterpretation of Czech history and 
which, going directly to the sources of informa- 
tion with a perfect knowledge of the languages 
as well as with a solid historical preparation, is 
able to present to the American reader the fate- 
ful Czechoslovak problems in the proper way 
and according to the wishes and needs and taste 
of the general public interested in central Euro- 
pean affairs. 

VLASTIMIL KyYBAL 


Pasadena, California 
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British borough charters 1307-1660. Edited by 
MARTIN WEINBAUM. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1943. 
Pp. 237. $5.00. 


Dr. Weinbaum, who has been publishing 
studies on early British municipal history for 
some fifteen years, now presents a volume cover- 
ing a very long period and designed to connect 
town privileges and institutions of the early 
fourteenth century with those existing in the 
reform period of the nineteenth. The charters 
are given in synopsis, the various provisions con- 
forming in general to the form standardized in 
the volumes edited by Ballard and Tait. Here, 
however, the charter rather than the clause is 
treated as the unit. The conventionalized form 
of the material in the Registrum magni sigilli of 
Scotland was not found very satisfactory but 
was retained to prevent wartime delay. 

The volume actually closes with 1660, since 
Mr. Weinbaum is convinced that from this time 
the borough charter loses its individuality and 
its importance in determining town history and 
government. This view is in conformity with 
the conclusion of Porritt that the famous quo 
warranto, followed as it was by restoration of 
privileges, did not ultimately effect real change 
in borough government. Only a brief glance at 
Merewether and Stephens will show how few 
and of what minor importance were town char- 
ters after 1700. Both chancery and parliament 
from 1661 seem inclined to hold that only one 
type of borough is normal—that controlled by 
a closed corporation. It is the type which was 
created often by the charters of the later middle 
ages and usually by those of the Tudors and 
Stuarts. A royal mandate of 1667, directing 
that in the issue of borough charters the nomi- 
nation of governing bodies shall in the first in- 
stance rest with the crown, reveals a policy 
which outran much usage. The Municipal cor- 
porations report of 1835 shows that the elective 
rights of town freemen were still widely exer- 
cised. The fact calls for very cautious treat- 
ment of borough charters indefinite as to the se- 
lection of governing bodies. Again, the method 
of electing members to parliament, though not 
necessarily the same as that for town officials, 
in a very few instances appears in charters. It 
is significant that in 1830, after allowing for 45 
nonparliamentary boroughs, the corporation 
boroughs constituted only a fifth of the 215 par- 
liamentary boroughs, the freeman boroughs 
over a third, but the burgage and scot and lot 
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boroughs, the centers of the worst perversion of 
the medieval suffrage, nearly a half. 

The charters afford much detail as to trade 
privileges, town government, and judicial self- 
sufficiency. They show, from 1440 on, two hun- 
dred English and Welsh towns incorporated in 
the newer sense of the term. Often they gained 
the right to choose local royal officials such as 
coroners, escheators, justices of the peace, and 
justices of assize. Creation of borough counties, 
excluding older county control, begins with 
Bristol in 1373 and ends with Worcester in 1621. 
It is seen usually to call for one or two sheriffs in 
these smaller units, special county courts, and, 
in at least one case, the election of knights of the 
shire for the new type of county. A charter 
granted to Londonderry in 1604, part of a plan 
for the “plantation” in northern Ireland, also 
made this town a county. 

The task has been one demanding much 
scholarship and wide research. The careful 
dating of documents and confirmations of it- 
self was laborious. That much borough history 
and custom are to be found in sources other 
than charters Mr. Weinbaum would be the 
first to admit. The fact by no means detracts 
from his credit. The scholar and the student 
will welcome the new guide which enlarges work- 
ing apparatus. The arrangement of the volume 
and its dedication to James Tait are not the only 
indications of the influence of this eminent au- 
thority who has done much to advance knowl- 
edge of early British municipal history. 


W. A. Morris 
University of California 


The philosophy of Marsilio Ficino. By PAUL 
OsKAR KRISTELLER, associate in philosophy 
at Columbia University. Translated by 
VIRGINIA CONANT. (“Columbia studies in 
philosophy,” No. 6.) New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1943. Pp. 441. $4.50. 
This is a thorough analysis of the Theologia 

Platonica, the principal work of the Florentine 

Platonist who was in a special sense the first 

philosopher of the Italian Renaissance; and, 

after being prepared for publication in German 
and then in Italian, it finally appears in Eng- 
lish. In it are examined particularly the medie- 
val influences on Ficino, including his meta- 
physical terminology and his logical method of 
argumentation. Since the main thesis of Fi- 
cino’s work, the immortality of the soul, is often 


lost in the maze of ideas, Dr. Kristeller finds it 
imperative to present carefully the ontological 
conceptions of the Italian before he embarks on 
his ideas of the soul and God. Of these concep- 
tions, which are developed in Books I-IV of the 
Theologia, the ones of particular interest are 
those of the primum in aliquo genere, reminis- 
cent as it is of the Platonic idea, and the appe- 
titus naturalis, the desire for the true and the 
good, in which are merged the Aristotelian doc- 
trine of movement and the Neo-Platonic theory 
of universal desire. Here the influence of Au- 
gustine is evident, for it was Augustine who first 
translated this Aristotelian theory into the at- 
titude of the soul toward God. Augustine’s in- 
fluence is also decisive in the attempt of Ficino 
to reconcile Platonism with Christianity in 
Books V-XVIII of the Theologia. Here the ar- 
gument revolves about the conception of unrest 
of spirit which is a sort of nostalgia for the celes- 
tial fatherland. This unrest is the opening stage 
of an ascent which leads to the highest contem- 
plation, and the highest contemplation is a 
momentary experience of what will be the en- 
during state of the pure soul after death. Direc- 
tion is given to this unrest by will (“‘a propensity 
of the mind toward the good’’) and by love, 
which is for Ficino the love of one friend for 
another as well as the love of the soul for God. 
The contemplative life, one of inner experience, 
is that by which virtue and happiness are at- 
tained. On it are based the arts and religion. 
In it is an argument for the immortality of the 
soul. This, above all, Ficino was concerned to 
prove by means of philosophy, which to him 
was not the handmaid of theology but an inde- 
pendent science. Throughout the analysis Mr. 
Kristeller avoids the use of the term ‘‘mysti- 
cism,”’ which he finds confusing rather than 
helpful in understanding the philosophy of inner 
experience. 

The influence of the Platonic Academy, 
which Ficino founded, was diffused not only 
among the cultured classes of Florence but 
through Italy and other lands by means of the 
writings and epistolary contacts of the founder, 
and it was continued by the Cambridge Plato- 
nists well into the seventeenth century. Of itsin- 
fluence on the Reformation, Kristeller says only 
that Ficino’s concept of natural religion may 
very well have had its influence on theological 
discussion. But he stresses certain other links 
of Ficino with ideas of his time in the peculiar 
emphasis he gives to melancholy as a tempera- 
ment conducive to the contemplative life and 
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particularly associated with literati and philoso- 
phers (cf. the etching of Diirer) and in his use of 
the term “Platonic love” (an expression appar- 
ently original with him) in a sense far removed 
from the subsequent connotation. How his 
disciple Pico developed his doctrine of the dig- 
nity of man is the subject of the second of the 
two appendixes. 

Mr. Kristeller’s colossal task of reducing to 
order the confusion inherent in Ficino’s method 
has been performed in a manner beyond praise. 
We have here, with the first adequate work on 
the subject, a most usable book. Not the least 
attractive feature of it is a careful and complete 
index, and the bibliography is most satisfactory. 

FREDERIC C. CHURCH 
University of Idaho 


The English yeoman under Elizabeth and the 
early Stuarts. By MILDRED CAMPBELL, asso- 
ciate professor of history in Vassar College. 
(“Yale historical studies,” Vol. XIV.) New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. Pp. 
453- $3.75. 

This monograph may serve as a model for 
the description of the activities of a social class 
in the early modern period. The method on 
which the hvok is based is sound, and the con- 
clusions which it presents seem reliable. In un- 
dertaking this survey of a vanished social scene 
the author has chosen to approach her subject 
“through the study of a single segment of soci- 
ety represented by a class or group that func- 
tions as an integral part in the social structure, 
and bears certain earmarks of political, social, 
and economic differentiation.” As a class, the 
yeomen were relatively inarticulate; they were 
not much given to writing, and about them- 
selves they wrote very little indeed. Thus the 
task of the historian was far from easy. A few 
diaries and other introspective documents were 
available to her; but, for the most part, she re- 
lied on source material which was objective rath- 
er than subjective. In the search for sources she 
traveled widely in England, visiting archives 
both private and public as well as the usual li- 
braries. First and last, Miss Campbell handled 
an immense amount of material, acquiring the 
power, as she worked, to discriminate what was 
exceptional and unusual in the yeoman’s world 
from that which was normal and customary. 
The “Bibliographical note’’ at the end of the 
book shows the extent of her labors. It will be 
of help to those who wish to go further with 
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special aspects of social history in relation to the 
yeoman group, and it ought to afford some use- 
ful suggestions for those interested in the history 
of the middle class of this era. 

The subjects of some of the chapters of the 
book may be touched on briefly. The author 
traces the social ancestry of the yeoman class 
back to the free tenants of the manor. When 
the manorial system broke up, opportunities 
arose for some enterprising elements of the yeo- 
man group. The chapter on “Degree, priority, 
and place”’ carries us back to an age when the 
principle of inequality provided an organizing 
rule for the social order. This excellent discus- 
sion should end forever all loose talk about 
“Elizabethan democracy.” In ‘“Copyhold and 
freehold’? Miss Campbell supplies a detailed ac- 
count of the legal relationship of the yeoman to 
his land, illuminating this important subject by 
her wide knowledge of the facts. This chapter 
will be much used by historians, and it ought to 
have some interest for lawyers. ‘‘Earning a liv- 
ing—and a profit”’ tells of the farming activities 
of the yeomen, of the crops they planted, the 
implements they used for working the land, the 
cycle of the seasons, and the round of rural 
tasks. In lean years some yeomen worked as 
artisans. ‘Bed, board and roof-tree”’ tells of the 
houses in which the yeomen lived, the furniture 
with which they were stored, the food that the 
goodwives prepared, styles of clothing, and cus- 
toms at childbirth and at time of sickness. The 
information is concrete in detail and abundant. 
This was a building time; the yeomen were rais- 
ing houses larger and better than those which 
their ancestors had inhabited. Miss Campbell 
explains the regional variations in the construc- 
tion of the yeomen’s houses and writes a little 
about the gardens sometimes planted in the 
dooryard. “Schooling and placement” treats of 
the relation of the yeomen to the educational 
processes of the day and to the steps that led to 
getting the new generation settled in life. Yeo- 
men were, as a rule, of limited education; still, 
an exceptional son might go to the Inns of Court 
to read law or to the university to prepare for 
clerical life. The wills of yeomen mention few 
books, but it was a yeoman who founded Har- 
row. The daughters were taught practical skills 
at home, not cultural values. The author identi- 
fies an occasional deviant type—for example, the 
restless and discontented woman who preferred 
London life to busy days on the farmstead. The 
oncoming generation had, theoretically at least, 
several choices. Some apprenticed themselves 
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as farmers; others indentured themselves to 
urban tradesmen; still others emigrated to the 
plantations over the ocean. 

The religious life and activities of the yeomen 
are well discussed in “Parish church and village 
green,” which treats also of recreational topics 
such as hunting and fishing, drinking parties, 
strolling players, fairs and market days, and 
wedding feasts. In this chapter, following her 
usual plan, Miss Campbell weaves together 
many particular facts to provide a clear picture. 
‘For the common weal”’ is a long and important 
chapter setting forth the role of the yeoman in 
the work of local government and finance. He 
was of primary importance in conducting the 
work of the parish. Miss Campbell shows him to 
us at close range. The yeoman served his parish 
as constable, as churchwarden, as overseer of 
the poor, as surveyer of the highway, or as 
bridgewarden. He sometimes came into touch 
with the central government through attend- 
ance at musters and by social participation in 
elections to parliament. If of superior financial 
rank, he contributed to the king’s subsidies. 
This chapter makes profitable reading in a field 
but little worked. In the final chapter, “The 
measure of the man,” the author presents a 
statement of the outlook of the yeoman class, 
its propensities and distinguishing manners, and 
its understanding of what it took to be neigh- 
borly. 

The book was well planned; the prose reads 
smoothly. In spots it is rather dry, but this 
arises out of the nature of the subject matter. 
It is more difficult to write of yeomen—plod- 
ding, humdrum fellows—than court gallants or 
adventuresome seadogs. A substantial and 
thorough monograph, it will be of value for 
students of American colonial history, as well 
as for readers of English history. Miss Campbell 
is to be congratulated on an exacting task well 
done. The Yale University Press has produced 
a quietly handsome volume. 

FULMER Moop 
University of California 


The Imperial privy council in the seventeenth 
century. By HENRY FREDERICK SCHWARZ, 
Wellesley College. With a supplement, The 
social structure of the Imperial privy council, 
1600-1674, by Henry F. Scuwarz and 
Joun I. Coppincton. (‘Harvard historical 
studies,” Vol. LIII.) Cambridge, Mass.: 
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Harvard University Press, 1943. Pp. 479. 

$4.50. 

This is a lucid, informing historical treatise 
on a complex subject, the Imperial privy council 
(Geheimer Rat), the most important governing 
body in the seventeenth-century Holy Roman 
Empire. The study is based primarily on docu- 
mentary material in the Vienna archives. In 
creating the privy council the Habsburgs 
attempted to organize a central monarchical 
government within the Empire and the heredi- 
tary Austrian lands. The aim was to transform 
the medieval feudal state into a territorial state 
administered in large part by a body of pro- 
fessional officials—a development similar to 
that occurring in France, Castile, and all the 
other German states except Brandenburg. The 
privy council was to be a bureau to co-ordinate 
the various branches of the administration in 
both the Empire and the Austrian hereditary 
lands. 

In reality the College of Electors was an Im- 
perial privy council, whose duty it was to ad- 
vise the Emperor. But after the Reformation 
the Emperor could never secure unanimity on 
the part of the electors, and by the seventeenth 
century the governmental trend was for the 
privy council to become dominant as an ad- 
visory body of the Emperor. Although Habs- 
burg in origin, it was intended to be just as 
Imperial as it was Habsburg and dynastic. 

There was never a rigid regulation concerning 
the composition of the Imperial privy council. 
The heads of the more important Imperial and 
Habsburg governmental agencies were usually 
members, though not necessarily. Effective 
administrative ability and forceful personality 
were commonly (though not invariably) the 
basis for membership. Actually the privy coun- 
cil exerted more influence in the hereditary lands 
of the Habsburgs than was possible in the Em- 
pire, owing to the divisive effects of the Refor- 
mation and the Thirty Year’s War. However, 
the privy council never came to be a real central 
organ of government either in the Habsburg 
lands or in the Empire. By virtue of the prob- 
lems considered, it exercised a very great in- 
fluence, especially when one or more of its 
members were dominant personalities and en- 
joyed marked prestige. Still, in all cases the 
final constitutional authority lay with the Em- 
peror; the privy council could not press him 
into accepting advice unwillingly. 

A number of factors led to the decline of the 
privy council in the seventeenth century. The 
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outcome of the Thirty Years’ War destroyed 
the possibility of the privy council’s exerting any 
influence in the Empire. Moreover, the council 
had become unwieldy in size (seventeen or 
more members, whereas originally it numbered 
seven or fewer). Such a body was too large to 
obtain secrecy and efficiency, especially because 
after the death of Trauttmnansdorf (1650) the 
council became mediocre in personnel. 

This situation was remedied in 1669-1774 
by the creation of the so-called Privy Con- 
ference, a group of four members regarded as a 
permanent committee of the privy council that 
was to deal with the most important matters— 
foreign, military, and financial affairs. There- 
after the privy council was only of secondary 
importance. Members of the privy conference, 
with few exceptions, continued to attend the 
sessions of the privy council. In a brief time the 
privy conference also grew in numbers, was 
broken up into special committees, and did not 
act as a single body. By 1705 the privy con- 
ference was abolished and its affairs turned over 
to a series of special commissions. Neither the 
privy council nor the privy conference ever 
achieved the character of a ministry; failing in 
that, they were also ineffective as unifying 
agents in the Habsburg lands as well as in the 
Empire. 

The book contains: appendixes on salaries of 
privy councilors; some hitherto unprinted let- 
ters; biographical notes on members of the Im- 
perial privy council (which fill almost half the 
volume); a supplement on the social structure 
of the Imperial privy council, 1600-1674; seven 
genealogical tables (with an index); and a full 
bibliography. 

C. C. ECKHARDT 
University of Colorado 


British West Florida 1763-1783. By Cectt JOHN- 
SON, associate professor of history, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. (‘Yale historical 
publications, miscellany,” Vol. XLII.) New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1943. Pp. 
258. $3.00. 

In 1763 Great Britain received, as the fruits 
of her victory in the Seven Years’ War, Florida 
from Spain, and Canada and Louisiana east of 
the Mississippi from France. She was at once 
faced with stupendous problems of organization 
and administration. Along the Gulf of Mexico 
she established two provinces, East and West 
Florida, the former extending from the Atlantic 
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to the Apalachicola River, the latter extending 
thence to the Mississippi. The northern bound- 
ary of both provinces was fixed at 31°, but that 
of West Florida was soon advanced to 32° 30’ to 
include rich lands in the southwest of that day. 

It is of West Florida that Cecil Johnson 
treats. As this is virtually the first volume to 
appear which pictures the province as a whole, 
Mr. Johnson is a pioneer, as were those of whom 
he writes, and British West Florida has a special 
value even though it is too brief a study to be 
definitive. 

The author’s primary interest is the internal 
economic life and political organization of the 
province, to which he devotes all but two of the 
nine chapters. He writes primarily from the 
sources, there being scant secondary material. 
His revelation of West Florida as a none too 
prosperous colony—handicapped by political 
bickering among the settlers, official jealousies, 
a poor land policy,and inadequate development, 
and always a heavy expense to the mother- 
country—is the best portion of the book. 

West Florida’s relation to Spanish New 
Orleans, its role in the international maneuvers 
of the Mississippi Valley, and the effects thereon 
of the revolt of the thirteen colonies are briefly 
and therefore less satisfactorily handled. Mr. 
Johnson is inclined to summarize situations 
about which the average reader has too little 
general information for such abbreviated treat- 
ment. He calls on few, if any, Spanish sources 
and has not made as full a use of the English 
documents as their content would permit. This 
is a weakness, because West Florida’s life was 
inexorably bound up with the great river and 
her reconquest was a corollary of the American 
Revolution. 

West Florida was one of the few regions in 
which British occupation left no permanent im- 
pression. Yet, Mr. Johnson insists, the period 
was not without significance, because it pro- 
moted the use of the Mississippi as a highway of 
commerce by the back country and encouraged 
immigration from the older colonies. 


KATHRYN TRIMMER ABBEY 
Rollins College 


A diplomatic history of the American people. By 
Tuomas A. BarLey. Rev. ed. New York: 
F. S. Crofts & Co., 1942. Pp. 864. $4.00. 


A diplomatic history of the United States. By 
SAMUEL FLAGG Bemis. Rev. ed. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1942. Pp. 934. $4.00. 
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Revised editions of these two standard Amer- 
ican diplomatic histories invite comparisons of 
their new with their original versions; their al- 
most simultaneous publication encourages com- 
parison of one with the other. As might be ex- 
pected, each has been brought “up to date” by 
revising sentences and paragraphs, by adding 
chapters on recent events, and by new biblio- 
graphical apparatus; but in this modernization 
each author has retained the character of his 
original production. 

Confident interpretation from a frankly 
avowed point of view comes very readily to Pro- 
fessor Bemis. During the six years since his first 
edition the wisdom of some of its warnings has 
been well attested; even so, he has been led to 
some significant alterations in major emphasis 
in the present edition. Denunciation of Ameri- 
can policies in the Far East since 1898, caustic 
criticism of American diplomacy in the war of 
1914, and ardent approval of a strictly conti- 
nental American policy have been softened. 
Canada receives unusual attention in a special 
chapter. Canadian-American relations were for- 
merly interpreted as demonstrating a charac- 
teristically New World ability to preserve peace 
by peaceful means. Now Canada has become 
the ‘‘coupling-pin of Anglo-American relations.” 
For many decades she has served as a “hostage 
for the good conduct of Great Britain toward 
the United States” and also has furnished “‘po- 
litical accouplement between Great Britain and 
the United States,” linking Great Britain and 
the international politics of Europe with the 
United States and the international politics of 
the New World. Americans and Canadians now 
think of each other not as “different” but as 
“independent”’ peoples. 

Our relations with South America are told at 
greater length; and in the course of a good de- 
scription of the development of the Good Neigh- 
bor policy attention is invited to the “growth, 
strength, prestige, and binding force of execu- 
tive agreements in our diplomacy..... Thus 
doth current custom speedily snatch away from 
senates their ancient treaty-making powers.” 
Another enlarged chapter, on Mexico, adds 
more evidence from recent years in support of 
the earlier interpretation that the policy of the 
United States government toward that of Mex- 
ico has shown an “almost Galilean forbearance.” 

On every page Mr. Bemis’ erudition and de- 
tailed knowledge are apparent. They match his 
capacity for serious interpretation. He has pre- 
served two chapters, the products of enormous 
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industry, on “Claims and commerce (1815- 
1861)” and “Economics and diplomacy (1860- 
1940), which indicate his wide-ranging and 
realistic approach to diplomatic history. He has 
also preserved his propensity for whimsical ex- 
pression. The reviewer has relished repetition 
of his favorite sentence from the first edition, 
‘Amphibious is the fur seal, ubiquitous and car- 
nivorous, uniparous, gregarious and withal, 
polygamous,” and the description of one refer- 
ence as written with “philosophical insight sup- 
ported by a plethora of reality.’”’ One change, 
perhaps just barely worthy of mention as an 
indication of tireless studies, is the transfer of 
Caron de Beaumarchais to the ranks of the 
courtiers from his earlier, surprising assignment 
as a “courtesan.” 

Because “no adequate conclusion can be 
drawn” in the midst of war, the title of the last 
chapter has been changed from “Conclusion” 
to “Summary.” In it, Mr. Bemis characterizes 
the sudden transformation from centripetal to 
centrifugal diplomacy in 1940 as part of a fight 
for life by a continental republic, while allies 
were still available, against the prospect of a 
two-ocean war against the allied empires of Eu- 
rope and Asia, ‘“‘created by force and nurtured 
by conquest.” In each area, the balance of 
power essential to the maintenance of American 
isolation had been overthrown. 

Professor Bailey’s second edition comes after 
less than three years, a fact which in itself ex- 
plains why less modification has been required 
in his than in Mr. Bemis’ text. Equally impor- 
tant, however, as an explanation is the younger 
author’s tendency to restrict to a minimum his 
interpretative statements and, instead, by the 
selection of material, its arrangement, and the 
headings of his sections, to let his data speak for 
themselves. No change has been made in the 
plan of the book, nor any important change in 
basic interpretation. Two excellent chapters on 
the advent of the war of 1939 have been inserted 
just before the concluding remarks, under the 
heading “Retrospect and prospect.” But 
throughout the narrative, sentences have been 
rephrased, paragraphs and footnotes altered, 
and bibliographical material has been added in 
a zealous effort to maintain the just claims to 
meritorious style and careful scholarship. 

The classification of new bibliographical ma- 
terial in separate paragraphs of ‘Recent refer- 
ences”’ after each chapter and in a bibliographi- 
cal appendix are admirably conceived to supple- 
ment, conveniently, the splendid Guide to the 
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diplomatic history of the United States, 1775~ 
1921 (Journal, VIII [1936], 495-96), compiled 
by Mr. Bemis and Grace G. Griffin. 

Killing two birds with one stone, while a de- 
sirable goal for unarmed hunters, is a rare ac- 
complishment for authors. Professor Bailey has 
devoted much attention to public opinion about 
the diplomatic issues with which governments 
have, at the same time, been concerned. His 
narrative abounds in quoted excerpts from 
newspapers and letters and is illustrated by 
contemporary cartoons, of which the general 
effect is that of being near to the events de- 
scribed. At the same time, he has achieved a 
certain sprightly gaiety by the reproduction of 
apt and witty comments from the press, the 
cream of innumerable jests. The same device, 
therefore, gives the reader an illusion of prox- 
imity to the times and no little entertainment. 

Professors Bemis and Bailey have had the re- 
spect and the assistance of many professional 
historians in preparing these books. Reading 
their acknowledgments and observing the foot- 
note references to recent or current productive 
scholarship in the field, one is struck by the ad- 
vances made in American diplomatic historiog- 
raphy since 1917. The country should be much 
better prepared than formerly for the diplo- 
matic issues of the next peace and its aftermath. 


GrEoRGE F. Howe 
University of Cincinnati 


The Red River Valley 1811-1849: a regional 
study. By JoHN PERRY PRITCHETT, Queens 
College of the College of the City of New 
York. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1942. Pp. 295. $2.75. 

This volume makes its appearance as a mem- 
ber of Professor Shotwell’s series of studies in 
Canadian-American relations. Yet the one who 
turns to it for any considerable measure of en- 
lightenment on this larger theme is doomed to 
disappointment. Only occasionally and inciden- 
tally does Professor Pritchett dea! with “the 
relations of Canada and the United States” in 
the commonly accepted sense of that term. He 
has merely given us a study in Canadian his- 
tory, and a very good one it is. 

If its inclusion in the series is misleading, the 
title of the book is no less so. Actually it is a 
history of the Red River Valley from 1811 to 
1821, with a hurried glance at the years from 
1822 to 1849. Only 25 out of 270 pages of text 
are devoted to the latter period, when connec- 
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tions with, and the influence of, trades south of 
the border became increasingly significant in 
the development of the valley. 

Essentially, this is the story of the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune which befell the colony founded 
by Thomas Douglas, fifth earl of Selkirk, in the 
Red River Valley. Educated at the University 
of Edinburgh when that city held high rank 
among the cultural centers of Britain, Douglas 
numbered among his friends Robertson (the his- 
torian), Adam Smith, and Walter Scott. After 
a firsthand examination of the French Revolu- 
tion, he returned to his native Scotland bent 
upon the alleviation of the lot of the Highland 
poor. Combining business shrewdness with his 
altruism, he purchased a controlling interest in 
the Hudson’s Bay Company during the Na- 
poleonic wars, thereby acquiring the right to 
plant a colony in the vast area hitherto closed 
to settlement by the company’s monopoly. 

In 1811 a large block of land, situated on 
both sides of the present international boundary 
and known as “‘Assiniboia,” was deeded to Lord 
Selkirk. In July of that year the first group of 
settlers, recruited in Scotland and Ireland, set 
sail. The colony thus established soon incurred 
the hostility of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
great rival, the North West Company. The 
heart of Mr. Pritchett’s volume is concerned 
with the ensuing armed conflict between the 
two for trading interests, in which Selkirk’s 
colony was the inevitable victim. By dint of 
great effort, however, the venture was kept 
alive, and with the union of the two companies 
in 1821 the settlement entered upon a happier 
existence. 

Mr. Pritchett has not only used materials 
available in Canada and the United States, but 
he has also exploited the wealth of the Selkirk 
family papers in Scotland. He has not examined 
the archives of the Hudson’s Bay Company. In 
view of the “pay dirt” which Professor Merk 
found there in his investigations of the Oregon 
Country, one may well suspect that Mr. Pritch- 
ett would have found this material similarly re- 
warding. 

James B. HEDGES 
Brown University 


The year of decision: 1846. By BERNARD DE 
Voto. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1943. 
Pp. 538. $3.50. 

This book might have been called—as a book 
was called many years ago with less justifica- 
tion—‘“The winning of the far West.”’ Under 
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such a title a reader would expect conventional 
chapters on the annexation of Texas; settlement 
of the Oregon boundary; presidential politics, 
foreign and domestic; the Mexican War; the 
conquest of New Mexico and California; and 
the westward movement. On the Mexican War 
one would expect treatment of the campaigns of 
Taylor, Scott, Kearny, Doniphan, and the 
opéra bouffe performances of Fremont and Stock- 
ton in California. The chapter on the westward 
movement might summarize the Santa Fe trade 
as described by Josiah Gregg; the experiences of 
an emigrant train, reflected from the pages of 
the Oregon Trail; and possibly the beginning of 
the Mormon migration to Utah. These topics 
and many others do appear in this amazing 
book: glimpses of the planners of a new heaven 
and a new earth, less practical than their intel- 
lectual offspring a hundred years later, and more 
honest, because they paid for their own experi- 
ments—reformers ‘“‘who felt the world’s pain 
and lacked a sense of reality”; of Parkman ac- 
tually on the trail (but “the historian suc- 
cumbed to a parochialism of his class... . and 
denied our culture a study of the American em- 
pire at the moment of its birth’); of Stephen 
Foster’s plaintive melodies; of inventions that 
produced the industrial revolution; the Santa Fe 
trade, extended this time to Chihuahua, Sal- 
tillo, and Matamoras, humanized by the experi- 
ences, hopes, and anxieties of human beings and 
particularly by the artless reflections of a singu- 
larly lovely child-bride; of emigrant trains trav- 
eling to Oregon by the new Applegate Trail and 
to California by the already conventionalized 
Humboldt River Trail and by the ghastly Has- 
tings Cut-off, the impractical vision of ‘‘a smart 
young man who wrote a book without knowing 
what he was talking about”’; of the unadmirable 
ambitions of many little men and the truly 
heroic performances of some big ones. Almost, 
if not quite, the book achieves the universal de- 
sire of the historian to make the past live—“al- 
most,” because it may presume a little more 
knowledge than the nontechnical reader has. 
The secret of the achievement lies in the au- 
thor’s intimate acquaintance with an unbeliev- 
able number of characters—including familiar- 
ity with their past and later careers and their 
complex interrelations—combined with an abil- 
ity which any historian must envy to weave 
multitudes of details into a unified pattern. The 
book sparkles with acute characterizations, 
most of them in rapier-like phrases, and all the 
product of sound understanding. 
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I agree with so many of the author’s judg- 
ments that I hesitate to differ with him. With 
all his appreciation of Polk, I think he exag- 
gerates the president’s simplicity in dealing 
with Santa Anna. He is too categorical in as- 
serting that Thomas Larkin was instructed to 
stimulate revolution in California—it is neither 
provable nor disprovable. It is certainly too 
strong to say that the British government “had 
no designs on California” (p. 21). The influence 
of Texas bonds and land scrip upon annexation 
sentiment in the United States in 1844 requires 
more factual authority. The “swamps” that em- 
barrassed Taylor’s movements at Corpus Chris- 
ti were more or less imaginary. The two-thirds 
rule that defeated Van Buren in the Democratic 
convention of 1844 was not invoked solely for 
his undoing—it was already twelve years old. 
Finally, in one incident the author’s dramatic 
instinct lets us down: Why maintain our sus- 
pense while Lieutenant Archibald Gillespie, 
traveling through Mexico and Honolulu, seeks 
Fremont at Klamath Lake? Those who know 
the story wonder whether, after all, he may be 
carrying a significant message, though they 
know he cannot be; others are disappointed to 
learn that he carried, historically, just nothing 
at all. But such minutiae do not affect for this 
reviewer the sterling worth of the book. 


University of Texas EuGENE C. BARKER 


Napoleon III: an interpretation. By ALBERT 
GuERARD. (“Makers of modern Europe” 
series.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1943. Pp. 338. $3.50. 

Louis Napoleon will probably find other 
biographers in the future, but few of them will 
be able to bring to the task the fund of in- 
formation and the depth of understanding that 
are manifest in this volume. This study is ob- 
viously the result of a lifetime of research and 
consideration that has culled out evidence to 
support one of the most interesting interpre- 
tations of the Second Empire that has appeared 
to the present writing. Some students may ob- 
ject seriously to Professor Guérard’s interpre- 
tation of the French Caesar, but anyone who 
will reflect that history may be approached 
from many angles and that no two men will ever 
see in a complex historical development the same 
phenomena will find this book charming, in- 
formative, and challenging. 

The significant thesis of the book argues that 
the Second Empire developed around an idea 
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of a Caesarian democracy that was understood 
and approved by practically the whole French 
nation. This Caesarian democracy, moreover, 
was broader in its scope and more popular in its 
application than either of the parliamentary 
regimes that preceded and followed it. Stated 
thus, there is considerable evidence to support 
the thesis; but it often seems that Mr. Guérard 
goes beyond his evidence to make the thesis 
practically universal in its scope. It must be 
said that the author himself is aware that he 
pushes his point to the extreme. At significant 
points in the narrative he takes occasion to dis- 
cuss the interpretations that other scholars have 
given to explain the course of the Empire. In 
many ways these digressions are one of the 
more important contributions of this study. 
In them the reader will always find Mr. Guérard 
the reasonable and fair-minded philosopher who 
recognizes the evidence against his own posi- 
tion but, at the same time, insists that his 
position deserves serious consideration. It is 
difficult to argue with him, for he brushes aside 
many of the nineteenth-century catch phrases 
for what they are, and insists that the emperor’s 
acts must be judged either by their effects upon 
the people as a whole or by the course of French 
historical evolution. One may feel, even so, 
that he overstates the case for the emperor; 
Louis Napoleon’s Caesarian democracy itself 
ended in parliamentarianism, and it is difficult 
to adjust all of the vagaries of his foreign and 
domestic policies to Mr. Guérard’s generous 
interpretation of his acts. 

In the opinion of the reviewer Mr. Guérard’s 
creative historical imagination reached a high 
point in the sections in which he discusses the 
intellectual and spiritual climate of the epoch. 
If the book had nothing else to recommend it, 
chapter iii, “The University of Ham and the 
faith of forty-eight” would make it invaluable 
to students of French history. In showing the 
intellectual evolution of Louis Napoleon, Mr. 
Guérard has given us a striking description of a 
most interesting period in French history. It is 
only regrettable that he did not include a similar 
section on the spiritual and intellectual climate 
of the latter years of the emperor’s reign. 

The book is in no way marred by either 
chauvinistic or patriotic distortions that so often 
creep unexpectedly into the writings of French 
historians. Mr. Guérard’s serene cosmopolitan 
viewpoint proves itself immune to any cheap 
temptations. In the same way, he has not used 
Napoleon III as either a club or a rapier with 
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which to attack contemporary Caesars, no 
matter how easy that congenial task might be. 
It is cléar that he is primarily interested in his 
subject, not in writing an essay on modern 
totalitarianism. 

The life of Napoleon III will probably never 
be written; but this volume will long stand as 
one of the classic interpretations of the em- 
peror, and as such it is an indispensable addition 
to our libraries. 

Joun B. WoLF 
University of Missouri 


Raymond Poincaré and the French presidency. 
By Gorpon Wricut. (“Hoover Library on 
War, Revolution, and Peace publications,” 
No. 19.) Stanford University, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1942. Pp. 271. $3.50. 


This book gives evidence of painstaking and 
thorough research, the results of which are set 
forth with admirable clarity and impartiality. 
It must be said, however, that the results are 
not worth the effort and that the book is too 
much pervaded by the close atmosphere of the 
study and too little by the fresh air of actual life. 
Occasionally one wonders whether the author 
knows that people exist in flesh and blood and 
not only in print in manuscripts and documents. 

He undertook to investigate the effect on the 
French presidency of the occupation of that 
office by a strong personality. For this purpose 
he selected Poincaré’s term of 1913-20. He has 
investigated with commendable fulness Poin- 
caré’s own views on the office before and after 
his term, the demands of the right for a stronger 
executive prior to 1913, and especially the al- 
most daily acts of Poincaré as president. He 
concludes (p. 249) with the statement: ‘The 
result of the ‘Poincaré experiment’ was con- 
clusive: It showed that a president could be in- 
fluential, but never powerful; important, but 
never dominant. So long as the Constitution of 
1875 remained unchanged, the Elysée would 
never house the real chief executive of France.” 

Except as noted above, the book is severely 
limited to Poincaré’s activities as president. It 
would certainly have been more enlightening 
if a much fuller comparison with an earlier term, 
and especially a study of Millerand’s term and 
forced resignation, had been included. As it is, 
the best statement on the office still remains the 
official statement in the Loi relative a l’organisa- 
tion des pouvoirs publics (February 25-28, 
1875): “Chacun des actes du Président de la 
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République doit étre contresigné par un min- 
istre.” 

It surely can be shown in less than a quarter 
of a thousand pages that a strong man in the 
office exercised greater influence than a weak 
man, but an influence always circumscribed by 
the strength and inclinations of the ministers. 

I do not wish to condemn too captiously a 
book into which much honest and earnest work 
was poured; but I do wish that the author 
would now use his evident virtues of hard work, 
thoroughness, and impartiality on a subject 
less obviously like an academic exercise. 


GEORGE WOODBRIDGE 
Columbia University 


World organization: a balance sheet of the first 
great experiment. Introduction by Cart J. 
Hamsro. A symposium of the Institute on 
World Organization. Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Public Affairs, 1943. Pp. 426. 
$3.75. 

Twenty different authorities have con- 
tributed to this symposium on the League sys- 
tem, which should be read by all interested in 
the post-war settlement. It certainly should be 
read and studied carefully by those who will be 
responsible for the peace and the world organiza- 
tion that is to follow. While the contributors are 
supporters of the League, the International 
Labor Organization, and the World Court, they 
are not by any means uncritical supporters. 
Mistakes and weaknesses in the League system 
are discussed and remedies are suggested. At 
least six suggest some limitations on national 
sovereignty. With this opinion the reviewer 
agrees, for he spent a year and a half in Geneva 
and was able to examine the League from close 
range. As Arthur Sweetser well put it: “It often 
happened that delegates who started out with a 
distinct nationalistic spirit would, through asso- 
ciations at Geneva, see the light and agree toa 
program which, on balance, served the broadest 
interests of all, only on their return home to 
encounter some narrow or local interest which 
blocked fulfillment of the plan” (p. 42). The 
delegate of the Netherlands expressed this idea 
in the 1932 Assembly when he said: “Hitherto 
the recommendations of the bodies of the 
League in the economic field had not had any 
influence on the economic policy of the Govern- 
ments.” A little progress in this direction has 
already been made, as Bertil A. Renborg points 
out (p. 106) in the section devoted to “Narcotic 
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drugs—international administration.” But it 
was only a small step, and greater strides must 
be taken. 

Laura Puffer Morgan emphasizes one bad 
mistake of the Versailles conference—lack of co- 
ordination between the various committees and 
commissions (p. 162). Careful planning is 
needed now to avoid such a repetition. Further- 
more, the League got away to a bad start be- 
cause of the dual authority between the League 
and the Conference of Ambassadors. Jan Hostie 
mentions this in his article on “Revision of the 
Covenant of the League”’ (p. 362). If the League 
Covenant were revised and the League re- 
organized, there could be assembled at a mo- 
ment’s notice a large body of able, experienced, 
and trained personnel to deal with the mo- 
mentous problems facing us at the conclusion 
of the present conflict. For example, the prob- 
lem of re-education in the Axis countries could 
well be handled by the Committee on Intel- 
lectual Co-operation. Much fine work was done 
by this committee; but, as Henri Bonnet points 
out in his article on “Intellectual cooperation,” 
its work was hindered by the opposition of 
various governments and also because “proper 
financial aid was not always forthcoming”’ (p. 
197). How insignificant the expenses of the 
League seem today! The total League budget 
was less than eight million dollars per year. The 
government of the United States alone is spend- 
ing a billion dollars every three days on the war. 

In a collection of articles such as this dif- 
ferences and discrepancies are bound to arise; 
but, on the whole, these are insignificant. There 
are too many typographical errors in the book, 
but perhaps the sponsors were so eager to pre- 


sent the volume to the public that the proofs 


were read too hastily. These are minor points, 
however, and do not detract from the excellent 
articles. The Institute on World Organization 
is to be congratulated for giving us such a 
timely, informative, and authoritative volume. 

J. Pau SELSAM 
Pennsylvania State College 


Papers relating to the foreign relations of the 
United States. 1928. 3 vols. (“Publications 
of the department of state,” Nos. 18309, 
1840, and 1841.) Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1942, 1943. Pp. cxxiii+-1057; 
cxiv-+1024; cvi+1006. $2.25; $2.00; $2.00. 
In these three volumes the record of Ameri- 

can diplomatic correspondence is brought with- 
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in a few months of the end of the Coolidge- 
Kellogg era. One looks forward with some im- 
patience to the end, for this was not a period in 
which Americans can take pride. But after a 
perusal of the 1928 Foreign relations one con- 
cludes that Kellogg—though far from deserving 
compliments on his “good judgment” (I, 270) 
and “usual wisdom” (III, 820), or, still less, a 
peace prize for negotiating the hollow Pact of 
Paris (I, 1-235)—was by the end of his term of 
office beginning to grasp, if faintly, the proper 
role for the United States to play in world 
affairs. It does not appear that his taciturn 
chief, inviting the country to “regard the present 
with satisfaction and anticipate the future with 
optimism” (I, vii), or the people as a whole, 
at least as reflected in congress, kept pace with 
him. 

The year 1928 was one of multilateral nego- 
tiations on a scale unknown in the earlier years 
of the era. Besides concluding the Pact of Paris 
and sending an able delegation to the Havana 
Conference of American States (I, 527-621), the 
American government was represented at con- 
ferences on import restrictions and copyright 
and telegraphy (I, 366-416, 455-59), as well 
as at meetings of the League of Nations pre- 
paratory commissions on disarmament and the 
private manufacture of instruments of war (I, 
235-64, 292-333). Various straws indicate a 
marked improvement in the official attitude 
toward the League of Nations. Thus the de- 
partment promised statistical information for 
the Permanent Central Opium Board (I, 427), 
reluctantly agreed to depositing treaty ratifi- 
cations at the Secretariat (I, 313), counte- 
nanced limited co-operation between the Pan 
American Union and the League’s technical 
services (I, 583), and “informally and dis- 
creetly”’ approached the Economic and Finance 
Section for information respecting Austrian 
finances (I, 872). Meanwhile the administration 
pushed the negotiation of a score or more bi- 
lateral arbitration and conciliation treaties. 

In 1928 the enunciation of the Good Neigh- 
bor policy was still well in the future. Never- 
theless, the “big stick’”’ was being waved less and 
less truculently as the iron fist softened in the 
velvet glove. Relations with Mexico, under the 
benign influence of Ambassador Morrow, 
showed improvement all along the line (III, 
392-444). In Nicaragua, General McCoy pre- 
sided over elections with credit to himself and 
to his country, American experts helped with 
national finances, and American marines kept 
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up the thankless task of chasing Sandino (III, 
418-592). Elsewhere the good offices of the 
United States effected the re-establishment of 
diplomatic relations between Chile and Peru 
(I, 647-60) and with varying degrees of success 
aided in the settlement of territorial disputes 
between Bolivia and Paraguay, Colombia and 
Nicaragua, Haiti and the Dominican Republic, 
and Guatemala and Honduras (I, 672-775). 

In the Far East the Chinese storm, which 
had been raging for a decade, now began to 
subside. Although the waves were still running 
high and diplomatic measures for the protection 
of American lives and interests were still neces- 
sary (II, 199-292, 494-555), the unmistakable 
trend is seen in the swift settlement of the 
Nanking “incident” (II, 323-69), the sympa- 
thetic reception of Chinese overtures respecting 
the “unequal treaties” (II, 370-494), and the 
prompt recognition extended to the Nanking 
government (II, 179-99). Kellogg’s sound views 
on the new Chinese government (II, 201-3), 
at variance with widespread diplomatic opinion 
as they were, are the one bright jewel in his 
otherwise somber crown. 

For the rest, the department faithfully im- 
plemented the administration’s “helpful atti- 
tude towards American business” (I, xv). Al- 
though there were limitations which the de- 
partment set for itself (III, 42, 88), the in- 
stances, ranging around the globe, are too 
numerous for review, for in 1928 business was 
king. 

Finally to be noted are the negotiations with 
Japan over the seal herds on the Pribilof Islands 
(III, 147-56). These are particularly interest- 
ing both because of the stubborn refusal of the 
Japanese to explain their real grievances and 
because of the revelation that the United States 
government had seriously considered extermi- 
nating the herds as a humane solution to the 
problem of pelagic fishing (III, 155). 

Within the limits of a review it is not possible 
to do justice either to the range of topics in the 
1928 Foreign relations or to the work of the 
state department’s Research Division in re- 
ducing to manageable proportions the mass of 
materials represented. If one were to try to im- 
prove upon these volumes, it would be to give 
credit somewhere among the three thousand 
pages to Drs. Spaulding and Perkins and to their 
assistants, Messrs. Blue, Farrar, and Reid, for 
their labors. One puts down the last volume 
eager to see those covering the years when the 
country’s foreign policy, guided by Mr. Stim- 
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son, will merit such devotion in compiling its 
record. 

James T. WaTKINs IV 
Ohio State University 


Make this the last war: the future of the United 
Nations. By MIcHAEL STRAIGHT. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1943. Pp. 417. 
$3.00. 


During a struggle for freedom and justice it is 
fitting and right that the whole list of the world’s 
errors and trials should be discussed by those 
with deep convictions. Mr. Straight in this fer- 
vent book fails to treat none of these errors and 
has suggestions for their avoidance in the future. 
He has at his command a great supply of data 
and arguments; and the result of his arrange- 
ment makes intriguing, though not always satis- 
fying, reading. : 

Mr. Straight believes that the future peace 
and prosperity of the world lie now in the hands 
of the United Nations. But the United Nations 
must become a spiritual unity, motivated by 
passionate ideals of freedom and equality. The 
alternative is a disastrous and irretrievable fail- 
ure to realize the last fair hope of humanity. 
The United Nations must have a program— 
social, political, and economic—appropriate 
powers and organs, a police force, and a United 
Nations university. It is his intention that the 
United Nations should force democracy and its 
broad programs on the rest of the world, 
whether wanted or not. Applied to any field of 
human endeavor, this sounds very much like 
German reasoning. One hardly forces democra- 
cy upon a people. 

Mr. Straight has a long list of dissatisfac- 
tions: our unpreparedness, our imperialism, the 
shipping situation, the Atlantic Charter and its 
inadequacies, our European war strategy, our 
Pacific strategy, imports of bananas in 1941 and 
1942, our slighting of China’s needs, our com- 
mercialism in China, our nationalism, our inter- 
est in state sovereignty, the rottenness of pre- 
war society in the United States and Britain, 
the slowness of American industrial conversion 
to war production (roughly five times as rapid 
as in Germany), our housing problem, our trans- 
portation system, the American diet, the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration in 1919, private in- 
vestment, and many others. 
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Along with much cogent expression there is 
no little quaint reasoning in the book. The 
United States is accused of inflaming the na- 
tional consciousness of others of the United Na- 
tions by its own national bias (p. 112). Lloyd 
George was largely to blame that England had 
almost no army in 1938 (p. 161). “Our wartime 
democracy is our affirmative society” (pp. 
158 f.). Throughout, Mr. Straight calls for both 
democracy and federal initiative. There would 
seem to be a basic contradiction somewhere. It 
is fairly certain that, voting freely, the non-Axis 
world would not be likely to vote wartime regi- 
mentation upon themselves. Having insisted 
upon the necessity of federal initiative, Mr. 
Straight asks us, by clear implication, to force 
the hand of the government and interfere in the 
affairs of our Latin-American neighbors in sup- 
port of certain parties and persons. 

“We accepted” Tibor Eckhardt (p. 194). 
What does “accept” mean? “In 1919 we sup- 
pressed the internationally minded leaders of 
Europe” (p. 227). “Soviet military strategy 
[1942] was a new strategy, based on the dis- 
persal and wearing down of the German army 
in constant action” (p. 252). This strategy was 
old in the time of Sun Tzu, 500 B.c. A long criti- 
cism of Allied military plans (pp. 250 ff.) may 
safely be disregarded, as it is hardly likely that 
the real plans of our general staffs have been or 
are public property. On the other hand, his spe- 
cific criticisms of a recrudescent American im- 
perialism will be warmly welcomed. Yet it is 
difficult to escape the conviction that Mr. 
Straight would substitute a United Nations im- 
perialism for an American imperialism. In that 
case it would be difficult to decide which would 
be the less vicious. 

“America has ruthlessly denationalized her 
racial minorities” (p. 377). The hope and prayer 
of almost all the racial minorities that have 
come to America has been that they would be 
denationalized as quickly as possible. That was 
their aim in leaving their homelands. “Our main 
objective will be to prevent civil war in our 
world society” (p. 393) should be compared 
with “In this war our purpose must be to incite 
social revolution in Germany” (p. 304). 

On page 384 Mr. Straight says: “At this 
point it is necessary to get angry.” It is diffi- 
cult to see how that would help. 


S. HARRISON THOMSON 
University of Colorado 
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A short history of civilization. By Henry S. Lucas, 
professor of European history, University of 
Washington. 1st ed. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1943. Pp. 994. $4.50. 

With Mr. Lucas’ book the present passion for 
history without politics has reached its extreme. 
“Political, social and economic phenomena,”’ the 
author says in his preface, “have been properly sub- 
ordinated to general cultural development.” ‘“Cul- 
tural,” in Mr. Lucas’ mind, refers to the more con- 
scious intellectual and artistic efforts of mankind; 
and consequently he abandons political and social 
facts in favor of detailed accounts of scientific and 
technological advances, brief expositions of theolog- 
ical and philosophical systems, and histories of liter- 
ature and of art. He gives more than ordinary con- 
sideration to the early cultures of the peoples of the 
Orient and of the Americas. Bearing in mind Mr. 
Lucas’ admitted purpose, this reviewer is forced to 
say that the goal has been only partly attained. 
When Mr. Lucas tells of the great achievements of 
cultural history, he fails to relate their authors more 
than superficially to each other or to their world; 
the influences which made their minds and directed 
their search are missing. The result is an air of 
“‘causelessness,’’ an impression that these things just 
happened, out of time and out of space. Mr. Lucas 
has not presented the development of a culture but 
rather a patchwork chronicle of its main events. In 
adopting his point of view and refusing to deal with 
the ordinary facts of human history Mr. Lucas may 
be within his rights. But, when this attitude leads 
him to ignore political influences simply because 
they were political and not because they were not 
influential, the sacred rights of subjectivity must be 
denied. Mr. Lucas discusses the rise of medieval 
towns with no mention of the monarch’s role. He 
fails to mention the political and economic motives 
which led the German princes to support Luther. He 
ignores the creation of the national monarchies and 
the part their mercantilism played in the voyages of 
discovery. The causes of the present war are “too 
complex and numerous to be given here” (p. 955). 
These are examples merely, but they serve to show 
how bowdlerized an account of our civilization Mr. 
Lucas has presented. When occasionally he stoops 
to politics, the author is not careful of his facts: For 
instance, the statement that under Philip II Spain 
was “engaged in exhausting wars with England and 
especially with her subjects in the Netherlands” (p. 
615) is followed by the remark that “England was 
blessed by the strong and peaceful rule of Elizabeth 
from 1558 to 1603” (p. 618); “During this conflict 


[the Great Rebellion] the Presbyterians rose to 
power under their leader Oliver Cromwell” (p. 647); 
“The War of the Spanish Succession (1700-1713), 
that of the Austrian Succession (1740-1748), and the 
French and Indian War (1756-1763) resulted in the 
defeat of France and the loss of her colonies in North 
America, save for the region west of the Mississippi 
known as Louisiana” (p. 654). Mr. Lucas has “sub- 
ordinated”’ political phenomena as he promised, but 
this reviewer would like to echo Dr. Johnson’s re- 
mark to Boswell about a woman’s preaching: “It 
is not done well; but you are surprised to find it done 


at all.” 
J. B. Srricu 


Annual bulletin of historical literature, No. XXIX. 
Publications of the year 1939. Published for the 
Historical Association. London: King & Staples, 
1943. Pp. 56. 1s. 7d. 

The volume for 1938 was published in 1939. Al- 
though this volume for 1939 is three years late, the 
number of entries is not smaller than usual and, 
with one exception, the staff of reviewers remains 
unchanged. 


Ideas on the shape, size and movements of the earth. 
By E. G. R. Taytor, D.Sc. (“Historical Associa- 
tion pamphlets,” No. 126.) London: King & 
Staples, 1943. Pp. 20. 1s. 1d. 


Maps. By ALEXANDER D’AGAPEYEFF and E. C. R. 
HADFIELD. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1943. Pp. 140. $1.75. 

A short history of map-making and an account of 
present-day practice. 


History of surgery. By RicHarp A. LEONARDO, M.D. 
New York: Froben Press, 1943. Pp. 504. $7.50. 


The conquest of epidemic disease: a chapter in the his- 
tory of ideas. By CHARLES-EDWARD Amory WIN- 
stow. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1943. Pp. 411. $4.50. 


National consciousness. By WALTER SuLzBACH. In- 
troduction by HANs Koun. Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Public Affairs, 1943. Pp. 168. 
$3.00. 

This is a useful introduction to the problem of 
national consciousness. It covers the significant as- 
pects of the subject, and it introduces the reader to 
much of the literature in the field. The evidence of 
history is freely drawn upon for purposes of illus- 
tration, but the author’s approach is sociological and 
psychological. The argument of the first third of the 
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book is familiar from previous manuals in the field; 
it contends that national consciousness is not to be 
explained in terms of such factors as race, language, 
geography, or territory. Then follows at length the 
author’s discussion of national consciousness as he 
understands it; his definition of it as the wish of a cer- 
tain people to have a sovereign state among other 
states will not always be adequate for the purposes 
of the historian. Concepts basic to the study are not 
uniformly employed in the most familiar sense. At 
times (pp. 66, 70) nation and national consciousness 
are defined in the same terms. Nationalism is very 
closely identified with imperialism, a usage with 
which many would quarrel. Much of the argument 
in the volume has a dated quality. One recognizes 
easily the debunking ardor of the 1920’s and the re- 
forming zeal of the 1930’s. Although the author has 
scant sympathy with those who, a decade ago, pil- 
loried the munition-makers as warmongers, his 
thought moves in the same orbit when he blames 
modern national wars on the “custodians of the 
code,” that is, on journalists, parliamentarians, 
trade-union leaders, clergymen, generals, and, above 
all, members of governments in power, who make or 
prevent wars quite simply by using or disregarding 
the phrase “national honor.” There is more than one 
trace of the premise that, if enough leaders and in- 
tellectuals denounced the excesses of national con- 
sciousness these would be neutralized. It was re- 
freshing, in the 1920’s, to be told that the way out 
was to “depoliticize” national consciousness and the 
national state; but in the 1940’s we ask for some 
estimate of any progress made in that direction. In 
the holocaust through which we are now living, we 
look eagerly for any signs that men in the mass may 
be wavering in their devotion to the national state 
and looking for security in some other form of social 
order. If they are, then intellectuals have a rich op- 
portunity to facilitate the process. To this aspect of 
the problem the manual reviewed gives little atten- 
tion beyond a few passages in the last chapter. It has 
its merits as an introduction to the subject of nation- 
al consciousness, but its chief merit is also its chief 
limitation. 

O. J. F. 


Federation and the problem of the small state. By Str 
J. A. R. Marriott. London: Allen & Unwin, 


1943. 5S. 


Defense. By FIELD MARSHALL GENERAL RITTER 
von Lees. Translated by Dr. STEFAN T. Pos- 
sony and DanreEL Vitrroy. (“Military classics” 
series.) Harrisburg, Pa.: Military Service Pub. 
Co., 1943. Pp. 159. $1.00. 


The first two parts of this treatise on the art and 
conduct of combat were written in 1936. The author 
was a German General Staff officer in the last war, 
and in the war of 1939 commanded the northern 
group of armies in the 1941 invasion of Russia. The 
third part was written jointly by the translators. 
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The torch of freedom. Edited by Eutt Lupwic and 
Henry B. Kranz. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 1943. Pp. 426. $3.50. 

Portraits of twenty historical exiles, written by 
twenty contemporary exiles. 


An outline of history: the church by centuries. By 
JosepH McSortey. St. Louis: Herder, 1943. 
Pp. 1,084. $7.50. 


Fathoms below: under-sea salvage from sailing ships 
to the Normandie. By FRANK MEIER, master- 
diver. New York: Dutton, 1943. Pp. 319. $3.00. 


The Machiavellians: defenders of freedom. By JAMES 
BurNnHAM. New York: John Day, 1943. Pp. 
270. $2.50. 


Annals of opera, 1597-1940. By ALBERT LOEWEN- 
BERG. Introduction by Epwarp J. Dent. Cam- 
bridge: Heffer; New York: Broude Bros., 1943. 
Pp. 879. $25.00. 


The decline of liberalism as an ideology; with particular 
reference to German politico-legal thought. By 
Joun H. HALLoweE Lt. (“University of California 
publications in political science,”’ Vol. I, No. 1.) 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1943. 
Pp. 145. $1.50. 


Amphibious warfare and combined operations. By 
Lorp Keyes. Cambridge: University Press, 
1943. 48. 6d. 

A history of amphibious warfare from the cam- 
paign of Wolfe. 


Principles for peace. Edited by the Reverend Harry 
C. Koentc. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce, 1943. Pp. 
894. $7.50. 

Selections from the papal documents, from Leo 

XIII to Pius XII. 


Royalty in the nineteenth century. By Jutta Stop- 
DARD Parsons. Boston: Bruce Humphries, 
1943. Pp. 232. $5.00. 

The title, Royalty in the nineteenth century, is some- 
what misleading. The book really treats only the 
royalty after 1837, the date of the accession of Queen 
Victoria. It likewise confines itself to European 
royalty. Such a book was exceedingly difficult to 
organize; the subject has no real unity. In an effort 
to give the material some sort of organization the 
author has divided her work into chapters, each 
chapter discussing European royalty in a decade. 
This has led to a great deal of repetition in the case 
of characters like Queen Victoria of England and 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. Such unity as 
the author has achieved is due to the stressing of the 
role of the English queen and the ramifications of the 
Coburg family. The book is of very little use to the 
academic world. Its author has written rather for the 
dilettante. The innumerable characters are like 
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players on a stage: they belong to a pageant. The 
author reveals nothing about the economic, social, 
or even political foundations on which they depend 
or the consequences of their personalities and pol- 
icies. The spotlight is briefly focused on one char- 
acter and then on another. None of the characters 
is thoroughly studied. The book, however, is harm- 
less, and even entertaining. It quotes frequently 
from the letters and memoirs of the royal figures, 
although it gives the reader little or no clue as 
to the sources of the extracts. It is well illustrated 
with photographs of the principal characters. It will 
appeal to the audience for which it was written. 


C. P. Hicsy 


Twentieth century literature, 1901-1940. By A. C. 
Warp. 8thed. London: Methuen, 1943. 7s. 6d. 


The social psychology of war and peace. By MARK A. 
May. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1943. 


Pp. 284. $2.75. 


WAR OF 1939 


This age of conflict: a contemporary world history, 
1914-1943. By FRANK P. CHAMBERS, CHRISTINA 
PHELPS GRANT, and CHARLES C. BAYLEY. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1943. Pp. 856. 
$4.00. 

The origins and background of the second World War. 
By C. Grove Haines and Ross J. S. HorrMan. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. 
659. $3.25. 

Up to the present, Benns and Langsam have been 
the leading textbooks for the inter-war period. But 
until these are thoroughly revised, the two books 
under review promise to take their place. Both new 
books contain a wealth of information, well inte- 
grated into a total picture of the power politics of our 
age. In surveying this large field three heads are 
evidently better than two. This age of conflict is not 
only more impressively and smoothly written but 
also more comprehensive and detailed. It contains 
excellent chapters, for instance, on the Balkans and 
their strivings for unity in the thirties, while the 
other book scarcely mentions the region. Again, 
although both books include extensive bibliogra- 
phies, that of T/is age of conflict is the more critical 
and useful. Despite their inevitable debt to second- 
ary sources, both books are marked by a profuse and 
pertinent use of quotations from leading statesmen 
and journals of the day. Although obviously “‘war- 
time publications,” neither book deviates significant- 
ly from an objective treatment of events. Neither 
glosses over the sins and omissions of the United 
Nations. Neither exaggerates the iniquities or the 
atrocities of the totalitarian countries; the bombing 
of Rotterdam is not even mentioned, and the “sack 
of Nanking’’ is described in moderate terms. Both 
books are exceedingly considerate of Mussolini; 
Haines and Hoffman do not mentivn the Matteoti 


case, while Chambers ef al. quote Mussolini’s state- 
ment that the murder was “‘a practical joke which 
degenerated into a horrible tragedy against the will 
of its authors.”” However, both volumes go to ex- 
treme lengths in their effort to alter recently ac- 
cepted notions about the evils of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Neither mentions the fact that German 
arms in 1918 were laid down because of a promise 
made during the pre-Armistice negotiations to es- 
tablish peace on the basis of Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points and other principles. Aside from this, both 
works preserve the long view. Remembering that 
Hoffman has written The Great Republic (Journal, 
XIV [December 1942], 544-45) and Great Britain 
and the German trade rivalry (ibid., VI [June 1934], 
167-69), one is not surprised to find him emphasizing 
with his collaborator the virtues of the concert of 
Europe and the dangers of restrictions on trade as a 
fundamental cause of war. The origins and back- 
ground of the second World War describes the aggres- 
sive moves of the totalitarian states—even the at- 
tempt to set up a “Greater East Asia Co-prosperity 
Sphere”—not as the products of “mere selfish 
national ambition and the aggressive impulses of 
political dictators” but as conflicts arising “from the 
genuine necessity of bringing political relations into 
correspondence with the actualities of modern 
world economy.” Although the authors of This 
age of conflict are not so likely to generalize, still they 
also reveal a constructive philosophy of history 
when they ascribe much of the blame for the tur- 
moil in our age to the failure of “‘those imponderables 
which for want of a better name we call spiritual 
values.” 

James MorGAN READ 


Conflicts: studies in contemporary history. By L. B. 
NamrieER, M.A., professor of modern history in 
the University of Manchester. London: Macmil- 
lan & Co., 1942. Pp. 223. $2.00. 


This volume consists of a collection of articles, 
reviews, and “letters to the editor” that first ap- 
peared in various English journals. They vary in 
size, in content, and in importance. Some of the sub- 
jects treated are “The missing generation,” “Vienna 
and Versailles,” ‘“Hitler’s war,” “Germany,” “The 
Jews,” “Democracy,” and “The party system.” As 
a rule, an article that reads well in a magazine does 
not re-read so well as a chapter in a book of miscel- 
laneous essays. That is not, however, true of this 
book. A scholarly historian, wielding a trenchant 
pen, Professor Namier has succeeded in giving co- 
herence and vividness to the variety of topics that 
he discusses in his book. His point of view is that of 
traditional liberalism, rendered passionate and mili- 
tant in the present hour of conflict with fascism. By 
far the most important chapters deal with Germany, 
past, present, and—future. The author disposes of 
the myth of the “decent, kindly German” and as- 
serts that Hitler’s rise to power was “due to the 
fact that he has given expression to some of the deep- 
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est instincts of the Germans” and that the Nazis 
“could not have succeeded had they not moved along 
lines marked out by German history and by the Ger- 
man national Geist.”” Anti-Semitism, the fundamen- 
tal spiritual principle of naziism, has, according to 
the author, derived its inspiration from German 
sources, and the pro-Nazis all over the world “found 
their staunchest adherents among the determined 
anti-Semites.”’ It is, then, the German question that 
has to be solved, quickly and drastically, if Europe 
and the world are ever to have peace and stability. 
If these views of Germany and’ the Germans, ex- 
pressed by the liberal, Mr. Namier, are at all repre- 
sentative of English public opinion, the ghost of 
Clemenceau will be found sitting with the English 
delegates at the next peace conference. 


J. SALWyN SCHAPIRO 


The peoples of Europe versus Hitler. By B. Pono- 
MAREV. Moscow: Foreign Languages Pub. 
House, 1943. Pp. 96. 


The legacy of nazism: the economic and social con- 
sequences of totalitarianism. By FRANK MUNK. 
New York: Macmillan, 1943. Pp. 288. $2.50. 


The war of 1939. Vol. VI. Edited by GEOFFREY 
Dennis. London: Caxton, 1943. 25s. 


War without guns: the psychological. By GEORGE 
Sava. London: Faber, 1943. Pp. 156. 6s. 


Europe in bondage: reports of the London Inter- 
national Assembly. Edited by JoHN ARMITAGE. 
With a preface by Viscount Ceci. London: 
Lindsay Drummond, 1943. 6s. 


Europe’s children. By THERESE BONNEY. New York: 
The author, 1943. $3.00. 


A photographic record of the effect of the war 
upon European children. 


Starvation in Europe. By GEOFFREY H. BOURNE. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1943. Pp. 144. 5s. 


Enemy in sight! By STANLEY RocERS. New York: 
Crowell, 1943. Pp. 250. $2.75. 
The story of the British Navy in the war of 1939. 


Infantry officer: a personal record. London: Bats- 
ford, 1943. 6s. 
An account of the part played by the British 
infantry in the battle of France. 


Death of a gentleman. By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIs. 
London: Burns, Oates & Washburn, 1943. 7s. 6d. 
The biography of a young Englishman killed in 

the defense of Calais, May 1940. 


The adventures of the young soldier in search of the 
better world. By C. E. M. Joab. With drawings 
by Mervyn Peake. London: Faber, 1943. 63. 
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Godfrey Winn’s scrapbook of the war. London: Hut- 
chinson, 1943. 6s. 
The diary of a newspaper writer in the European 
theater of war. 


Terriers of the fleet: the fighting trawlers. By First 
LIEUTENANT. London: Hutchinson, 1943. 5s. 


U-boat prisoner. By Arcute Grsss. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, 1943. Pp. 208. $2.00. 


Destroyer at war. By G. P. Griccs. London: Hut- 
chinson, 1943. Pp. 128. 5s. 


Not peace but a sword. By W1ING COMMANDER R. P. 
M. Gisss. London: Cassell, 1943. Pp. 255. 
ros. 6d. 

The records of a wing commander in a Coastal 

Command torpedo squadron. 


Unsung heroes of the air. By A. H. Narracott. With 
a foreword by the director-general of civil avia- 
tion, W. P. Hitpren. London: Muller, 1943. 
Pp. 168. 7s. 6d. 


From hell to breakfast. By Cart Oxsson. London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1943. 7s. 6d. 


A reporter’s account of experiences recounted to 
him by members of the R.A.F. 


The Daily Telegraph story of the war, September 1941- 
December 1942. Edited by DAvip MarLeEy. Lon- 
don: Hodder & Stoughton, 1943. 7s. 6d. 


The end of the beginning. By THE Rt. HON. WINSTON 
S. CHuRCHILL. Boston: Little, Brown, 1943. Pp. 
322. $3.50. 

War speeches made during 1942. 


The thirteenth quarter. By Pattie R. Graves. Lon- 
don: Hutchinson, 1943. gs. 6d. 


Covers the period October 1-December 31, 1942. 


We landed at dawn: the story of the Dieppe raid. By 
A. B. Austin. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1943. Pp. 217. $2.00. 

Chiefly this is a simple, forceful tale of gallant ac- 
tion. Yet military historians may find it worthy of a 
note for some of its tactical observations. A. B. Aus- 
tin, correspondent of the London Daily Herald, 
trained with the men selected for the Dieppe raid, 
sat with their unit commanders as they discussed de- 
tails of the operations, and accompanied the unit 
detailed to demolish the key enemy battery at Va- 
rengeville which protected the left flank of the Ger- 
man position. His narrative reflects the tensity of 
feeling of the commandos, even in little incidents 
like the remark of a trooper overheard in the dark: 
“And don’t fergit the other bastards is twice as 
scared as you.” The official objective of the Dieppe 
raid was “the testing, by an offensive on a larger scale 
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than previously, of the defenses of what is known to 
be a heavily defended section of the coast.”’ Valu- 
able technical experience was gained in handling 
combined land, air, and sea operations. But the les- 
son of greatest significance, according to the author, 
was that at Dieppe the beach-head infantry, sup- 
ported by an air umbrella of more than a thousand 
planes, did what large R.A.F. raids had been unable 
to do previously: it brought out the German fighter 
force! Casualties at Dieppe were greatly increased 
by the accidental encounter with a German convoy. 
Moreover, heavy, concentrated bombing from the 
air prior to the landing would have helped to dis- 
organize the defense. The bombing did nct take 
place, and the author suggests that the reason was 
the wish not to cause large French casualties in an 
operation which was merely a raid in force. His final 
conclusion, that when the time comes for the real 
effort to get a foothold in Hitler’s Europe all weapons 
of total warfare must be used, is surely no less than 
obvious by this time. 

Haro E. Davis 


Behind the battle of France. By JACQUES LORRAINE. 
Translated by Grerarp Hopkins. Oxford: Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. 38. 6d. 


Tattered battlements: a Malta diary. By A FIGHTER 
Prrot. London: Peter Davies, 1943. 7s. 6d. 


Airborne invasion. By JOHN HETHERINGTON. New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1943. Pp. 178. 
$2.50. 

A war correspondent’s account of the battle of 

Crete. 


Eastern Med.: a personal narrative. By B. J. Hur- 
REN. London: Muller, 1943. Pp. 160. 6s. 
An account of naval and air operations in the 
eastern Mediterranean from 1940 to 1942, by an 
officer of the British Fleet Air Arm. 


The golden carpet. By SoMERSET DE CuarrR. Pub- 
lished by permission of the War Office. London: 
Golden Cockerel Press, 1943. £3 3s. 

The story of the “Thirty days’ War” (May 2 
to June 1, 1941) in the Near East. 


The conquest of North Africa, 1940-43. By ALEx- 
ANDER G. CLiFForD. Boston: Little, Brown, 
1943. Pp. 450. $3.00. 


Victory through Africa, By SAMUEL DaSHTELL. New 
York: Smith & Durrell, 1943. Pp. 320. $2.75. 


Back door to Berlin. By WES GALLAGHER. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran, 1943. Pp. 242. $2.75. 
The story of the American coup in North Africa. 


Hell in the sunshine. By Cepric Dover. London: 
Secker & Warburg, 1943. Pp. 208. 10s. 6d. 


Mercy in hell. By ANDREW GEER. New York: Whit- 
tlesey House, 1943. Pp. 264. $2.75. 
Experiences of an American ambulance-driver 

with the British Eighth Army. 


Mediterranean assignment. By RicHarD McMIL- 
LAN. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1943. Pp. 
332. $3.00. 

A journalist’s account of the action of the British 

Eighth Army in Africa. 


Springboard to Berlin. By Joun A. RarriIs, JR., 
and Nep RvussELL, in collaboration with LrEo 
DisHER and Patt Autt. New York: Crowell, 


1943- Pp. 393. $3.00. 


Outposts of victory. By Gorpon Younc. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1943. Pp. 224. 7s. 6d. 
The experiences of a war correspondent in the 

Near East and the Far East during 1942. 


America’s navy in World War II. By GiLBert Cant. 
New York: John Day, 1943. Pp. 432. $3.75. 


Skyways to Berlin: with the American flyers in 
England. By Major Joun M. Reppinc and 
CapTaIN Haroip I. LeysHon. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1943. Pp. 290. $2.75. 


Doctors aweigh: the story of the United States Navy 
Medical Corps in action. By REAR ADMIRAL 
CHARLES M. Oman (M.C.), U.S.N. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran, 1943. Pp. 231. $2.50. 


Japan fights for Asia. By JouN GoetTE. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1943. Pp. 242. $2.50. 


Singapore is silent. By GEORGE WELLER. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1943. Pp. 312. $3.00. 


Singapore is silent clarifies considerably the de- 
bacle which terminated in the fall of the “Gibraltar 
of the East.” The Imperials (Indians, Gurkhas, 
Scotch, English, and Australians) fought valiantly. 
English rubber-planters, businessmen, and officials 
took up weapons like the minutemen of Lexington. 
But it was an improvised defense, the responsibility 
for which rests not on the men who fought Zeros with 
antiquated Brewsters, patrolled with civilian Puss 
Moths, suffered bombing and strafing without anti- 
aircraft protection, and faced death-spitting tommy 
guns with rifles. Nor does it rest on the natives; 
unlike those in Burma, they were “well behaved.”’ 
Rather, Mr. Weller attributes it primarily to the 
failure of London and Washington to provide weap- 
ons or to foresee eventualities. “Nobody ever ex- 
pected the country to be invaded by Jand”’ (p. 141). 
Furthermore, the “stodgy” local administration had 
failed to win the support of the Malays or to arm its 
friends, the Chinese. Against these facts Mr. Weller 
sets the <arefully prepared plans of the Japanese, 
their special training, their modern equipment, their 
superior tactics. There are excellent sections on the 
last, especially the use of surprise and illusion. Be- 
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lying the fears of the British, Singapore’s con- 
glomerate population endured bombing without 
riots, looting, or sabotage. Fifth columnists were 
few. Racial lines faded as Chinese, Sikhs, Malays, 
Indians, English, and Australians mingled at the 
blood bank. “The biood brotherhood of donors in 
Singapore, selfish capital of the selfish East, had to 
be seen to be believed” (p. 67). The book is not a 
history of the Malayan campaign but a revealing 
commentary by a trained observer who keeps close 
to his facts. The quality of writing is uneven, but 
all of it is interesting and some sections are excellent. 
There is little of interpretation except in the brief 
introductory chapter. Many will disagree, but all 
must ponder when Mr. Weller says: “The issue [in 
the Pacific] lies between the United States and 
Japan” (p. 8); “Only an acquisitive habit of thought 
{can] make a long peace” (p. 4); ‘There is blood in 
the dichotomy of difference between the American 
Republic and the Japanese Empire, and this war, 
whatever the peace, will not spill the last of it’’ (p. 
4). He sees Japan as “America’s enemy for all time’’: 
“If Japan wins, it will grow even stronger. If Japan 
loses, it will not forgive’’ (p. 4). “Some or all of these 
bases—Cavite, Guam, Cam Ranh Bay, Truk, Singa- 
pore, Penang, Palembang, Surabaya, Amboina, 
Rabaul, and New Caledonia—must at the very first 
moment become permanent American bases under 
full and unequivocal American administration” (p. 
9). Southeast Asia is our “Balkans.” “Perhaps 
America does not wish to participate. But it must” 
(p. 5). 

CLARENCE HENDERSHOT 


Blood for the emperor. By WALTER B. CLAUSEN. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1943. Pp. 341. 
$3.00. 

A history of the nonmilitary side of the war in 
the Pacific. 


Out in the boondocks: marines in action in the Pacific: 
21 marines tell their stories. By JAMES D. HORAN 
and GEROLD FRANK. New York: Putnam, 1943. 


Pp. 209. $2.75. 


The lady and the Tigers. By OLGA S. GREENLAW. 
New York: Dutton, 1943. Pp. 317. $3.00. 
The first-hand story of the only woman to serve 
with the Flying Tigers. 


Underground from Hong Kong. By BENJAMIN A. 
Proutx. New York: Dutton, 1943. Pp. 214. 
$2.50. 

A million died. By ALFRED WaGG. London: Ho- 
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rivals. In the age of the Weimar Republic the good 
fortune of the five brothers Ullstein reached the 
zenith. Their popular pictorial weekly, the Berliner 
Illustrirte Zeitung, in this period achieved a circula- 
tion of two million copies. Their Morgen post catered 
to a humbler clientele, while the pride—and the 
white elephant—of the house of Ullstein, the vener- 
able Vossische Zeitung, had a large following among 
the more liberal circles of the German bourgeoisie. 
The nonpartisan B.-Z. am Mittag was read for its 
sports news by communist football fans and aristo- 
cratic turfmen alike. Besides publishing a string of 
periodicals, the Ullstein brothers also took to the 
publishing of books. Beginning humbly with cheap 
pocket editions of lighter fiction, they ultimately 
branched out into the field of serious literature. The 
Ulistein Propylaeen Weltgeschichte represented one 
of the most ambitious efforts in this direction, while 
Erich Maria Remarque’s war story, All quiet on the 
western front, became an international best-seller and 
was later made into a motion picture by Universal. 
Less well known perhaps are other sidelines of the 
Ulisteins, like their paper patterns by which house- 
wives made their own clothes. The man who created 
the McCall patterns in this country came from the 
house of Ulistein, whose patterns he had boosted to 
a position of unrivaled popularity in Germany and 
the adjacent countries. Starting on a small scale— 
the five brothers inherited from their father only the 
Illustrirte, the original Berliner Zeitung, and its eve- 
ning counterpart, the Berliner Abendpost—the firm 
of Ullstein rose to the dazzling heights of financial 
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success slowly but surely. On the eve of Hitler’s com- 
ing to power the value of the firm was estimated at 
about fifteen million dollars, the five brothers being 
the sole owners. The Nazis decided to take over the 
firm. A buyer whose name is still unknown, but who 
may well be Hitler’s personal “financier,’”’ Amann, 
through a group of banks paid 10 per cent of the 
foregoing valuation in cash with another 10 per cent 
to be in the form of interest-bearing securities. The 
surface reasons for this coup were the Jewish an- 
cestry of the owners, as well as the liberal tendencies 
of their publications. 

One of the five former owners has now written 
this account of the Ullstein firm. Despite a good 
deal of relevant inside information on the conduct 
of a great publishing house in modern Germany, the 
book is disappointing in most of its passages touch- 
ing on historical events. The corroboration of Ger- 
many’s pre-Hitler rearmament is followed (p. 230) 
by the plea that the Versailles-imposed limitation 
of 100,000 men was really too drastic! Even the 
factual account of the last years of German history 
before Hitler is often garbled and sometimes incor- 
rect—one of the worst mistakes occurring on pages 
215-16, where the most important German events of 
1931 are ascribed to the year 1932. The only value 
which this story of the rise and fall of Germany’s 
best-known newspaper and magazine publishers pos- 
sesses for historians is the revelation of a profound 
ignorance of basic social and political trends. This 
lamentable ignorance was characteristic of Nazi and 
non-Nazi German businessmen alike. It ruined 
many of them, both Jews and non-Jews. For a firm 
like the House of Ullstein, which possessed almost 
unrivaled newsgathering facilities in Germany and 
abroad, such blindness was worse than a crime: it 
was an error. 
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The author of this book began work from an 

interest “in the activities of German-American 

societies, and particularly in their contributions to 
the American way of life” (p. ix). In the course of 
research and travel he grew pretentious, so that 

“the question with which this book is concerned is 

whether the nationalism of the Nazi is a creation of 

National Socialism or whether it is a German 
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nationalism which antedates Hitler and which will 
continue after the destruction of the Nazi move- 
ment” (p. x). The answer to the question is an un- 
qualified affirmative, and the book becomes another 
effort to contribute to lasting peace by baring the 
German “mind.” The distressing thing about the 
first part of the book, “‘The nationalism of the Nazi”’ 
(chap. ii) and “Nationalism in retrospect” (chap. 
iii), is that once again there is only description of 
nationalism, with the nationalism of the intellectual 
primarily considered. All the danger from national- 
ism is seemingly implicit in the idea of it, as if con- 
ditions for the growth of nationalism had nothing to 
do with the matter. Chapter iv contains the ma- 
terial on the VDA and other cultural organizations; 
and it could be useful enough—since there is almost 
no material in English on the subject—if it were not 
limited to about twenty-five pages and if, again, 
there were some analysis of the social and economic 
background of these groups. Description alone does 
not give any toehold by which to evaluate, combat, 
utilize, or otherwise deal with the German “cul- 
tural” efforts. Half the book is devoted to two case 
studies, “Power of German culture in Czecho- 
slovakia” (chap. v), and “German-American or 
American-German” (chap. vi). The first of these 
illustrates the power of German culture over its 
folkic groups abroad: “At least, events showed that 
the retention of German culture plus the idea of the 
greater German community were entering wedges 
which were older than National Socialism and which 
were easily made use of by the latter” (p. 131). 
Hence Mr. Bischoff will have no revival of a Czecho- 
slovakia in central Europe. But the second case 
study shows the opposite; in a cultural amalgam like 
the United States, Germanism went under. Mr. 
Bischoff does not discuss any of the interesting con- 
clusions from these two studies. In short, the author 
sticks to his thesis, even calling the Weimar Repub- 
lic an interregnum, “for it imported and put into 
effect an un-German philosophy of government”’ (p. 
180). Reading of the book causes one to despair 
as much over scholarship of this kind about the 
Germans as over the Germans themselves. 
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last thirty-one years. 


Near East. By Cectt Beaton. London: Batsford, 
1943. 12s. 6d. 
A photographer’s survey of military activities in 
the Near East in 1942. 


Wind of freedom: the history of the invasion of Greece 
by the Axis powers, 1940-1941. By COMPTON 
MACcKENzIE. London: Chatto & Windus, 1943. 
Pp. 275. 158. 


Escape from the Balkans. By MIcHAEL PaDEv. New 
York: Bobbs-Merill, 1943. Pp. 311. $2.75. 


The struggle of the Serbs. By K. St. PAVLOWITCH. 
With a foreword by FreLp-MARsHAL LorD 
MILNE. Translated from the French by Mark 
CLEMENT. London: Standard Art Book Co., 
1943. 5S. 


Ruth Mitchell, Chetnik, tells the facts about the fight- 
ing Serbs, Mihailovich and “Yugoslavia.”’ Arling- 
ton, Va.: Serbian National Defense Council, 
1943. Pp. 68. $0.25. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC 


The story of Poland. By BERNARD NEWMAN. Lon- 
don: Hutchinson, 1943. 7s. 6d. 


Nicholas Copernicus, 1473-1543. Prepared by Dr. 
J6zer Rupnicxr. Translated from the Polish 
By B. W. A. Massey. With a foreword by Sir 
ARTHUR Epprmncton. London: Copernicus 
Quatercentenary Celebration Committee, 1943. 
10S. 
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Radiant freedom: the story of Emma Pieczynska. By 
OLIVE Wyon. Illustrated by ANNE ROCHESTER. 
With a foreword by Proressor H. M. FARMER. 
London: Lutterworth Press, 1943. Pp. 128. 5s. 


Nazi rule in Poland. By Stwon SEGAL. With an in- 
troduction by RAyMOND LESLIE BUELL. London: 
Hale, 1943. Pp. 215. ros. 6d. 


East Prussia: menace to Poland and peace. By 
RoBErRT Macuray. London: Allen & Unwin, 


1943. 6s. 


The climax of the Finn episode. By ArtuurR G. 
BropEur. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1943. Pp. 76. $0.75. 


RUSSIA 


Russia through the centuries: the historical background 
of the U.S.S.R. By M. Pututps Price. London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1943. 5s. 


Pictorial history of Russia from Rurik to Stalin. 
By ALEXANDER Howarp and ERNEST NEWMAN. 
London: Hutchinson, 1943. 14s. 6d. 


Lenin. A biography prepared by the MARx-ENGELS- 
LENIN InsTITUTE, Moscow. Published by au- 
thority of the Press Department of the Soviet 
embassy in London. London: Hutchinson, 1943. 
6s. 


Russia’s economic front for war and peace: an ap- 
praisal of the three Five-Year Plans. By A. Yucow. 
Translated by N. I. and M. Stone. London: 
Watts, 1943. Pp. 279. 15s. 


The Russians: the land, the people, and why they fight. 
By ALBERT Ruys WILLIAMS. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1942. Pp. 248. $2.00. 

This publication is undoubtedly intended to im- 
press the uninformed, gullible reader. The author 
has long been known as an admirer of the Soviet 
government. He complains quite properly that too 
many books only emphasize the negative aspects of 
the Communist revolution and of the Soviet’s years 
of power. His corrective for this is to reverse the 
process, rarely giving the former regime a decent 
break or the existing system a bad one, by writing 
“primarily a book of facts” (p. 11)—if such it is— 
well selected to attain his purpose. So there are 
twenty-two simple chapters, free of technica] para- 
phernalia, all jaunty, sometimes jocular, and seldom 
judicial, each a basic sugar pill with just a homeo- 
pathic dash of real substance. The result is some 
fast-flowing prose which reads like fiction, as per- 
haps sometimes it is. There is no need to become 
serious about the differences of opinion or the errors 
in the book. Stronger stuff is needed than the use of 
indefinite “they” or the mention of “one reason” for 
some unfortunate happening, with the better reason 


never stated. In describing the kind of democracy 
prevalent in the Soviet Union the effectiveness of the 
adopted “party line” in silencing opposition is not 
clearly explained. Is it really because Stalin has 
been right for some fifteen years “in the eyes of the 
people” that “they not only have kept him so long as 
head of the Party, but have now made him Premier 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Red Army”’ (p. 79)? 
The author is hardly up to date in his description 
of the development of the synthetic rubber industry 
in the Soviet Union and the United States, for here is 
another material development wherein the former 
can still strive ‘‘to overtake and surpass”’ the latter. 
In one of the numerous anecdotes that the author 
brings in to enliven his story he says that “even 
Kalinin, as he once told me, never went to sleep be- 
fore reading at least one chapter in a good book” 
(p. 92). In the present book, however, there is not 
the balance or the substance that is needed to dispel 
past suspicions or to lay a reliable foundation for 
future understanding and trust. 


Rocers P. CHURCHILL 


Our Soviet ally. Essays by MARGARET COLE, Dr. N. 
Barovu, I. Naropny, and A. STEINBERG. Edited 
for the Fabian Society by MARGARET COLE. 
London: Routledge, 1943. 7s. 6d. 


The Russians are people. By ANNA LOUISE STRONG. 
London: Cobbett, 1943. 3s. 6d. 


Woman in the Soviet Union. By T. SEREBRENNIKOV. 
Moscow: Foreign Languages Pub. House, 1943. 
Pp. 64. 


Religion in Soviet Russia. By N. S. TIMASHEFF. 
London: Sheed & Ward, 1943. 6s. 


Dmitri Shostakovich: the life and background of a 
Soviet composer. By Victor Ityica SEROFF in 
collaboration with NapEJA GALLISHOHAT. New 
York: Knopf, 1943. Pp. 260. $3.00. 


Russia fights. By James E. Brown. New York: 
Scribner, 1943. Pp. 276. $2.50. 


Twelve months that changed the world. By LARRY 
LesvEuR. New York: Knopf, 1943. Pp. 345. 
$3.00. 

An account of Russia from October 1941 to 

October 1942, by a reporter for the Columbia Broad- 

casting System. 


White mammoths: the dramatic story of Russian tanks 
in action. By ALEXANDER PoLrAkov. Translated 
by NoRBERT GUTERMAN. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1943. Pp. 189. $2.50. 

This Russian war correspondent has told previ- 
ously, in Russians don’t surrender (New York, 1942), 
the stirring story of the Russian regiment which 
fought its way out from German encirclement in 
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1941. The present book is a terse, graphic account 
of the Russian counteroffensive in the winter of 
1941-42. It is the story of a battalion of giant KV 
tanks—which the terrified German troops called 
“white mammoths”—from the factory in the Urals 
where they were made to their surprise attack on 
the enemy’s flank over frozen Lake Ilmen. Russian 
correspondents are usually trained soldiers. Alexan- 
der Poliakov, therefore, was a battalion commissar 
as well as a reporter. He was a correspondent for 
the Red Star until he was killed in action in October 
1942, at the age of thirty-four. His writing seems 
less sophisticated, less restrained, and more ingenu- 
ous than the product we are accustomed to expect 
from Anglo-American correspondents. Outbursts of 
patriotic feeling are frequent, and expressions of 
hatred for fascists are violent. In fact, the chief in- 
terest of the book for the serious reader may lie in 
its value as a document on the morale of Russian 
troops. There is little structure to the book other 
than that which results from stringing together, 
loosely, incidents in the life of this group of KV 
tanks. Consequently, one sees merely a small seg- 
ment of the immense Russian juggernaut in action. 
But the author has skilfully made the individual 
tank men relive in the midst of the overwhelming 
mechanization of which they are a part. His story 
is of gallant men who have so identified themselves 
emotionally with the machines they operate as to 
become inseparable from them. One might have to 
go to the pages of Dostoevski to find the equal in 
emotional compression of the two final paragraphs. 
Preparatory to removing them, some German buri- 
als in the main square of a recaptured Russian town 
had been blown up by sappers, for the ground was 
frozen deeply. Tank Commander Astakhov was 
asked to assist by dragging away the immense lumps 
of earth with German soldiers frozen in them. “We 
are always glad to clean our earth of this dirt,” said 
Astakhov with a smile. 
The translation is competent and adequate. 


Harowp E. Davis 


The heroic defense of Sevastopol. Moscow: Foreign 
Languages Pub. House, 1942. Pp. 128. 


Retreat from Rostov. By Paut HucuHes. New York: 
Random House, 1943. Pp. 586. $2.75. 


Stalingrad. Moscow: Foreign Languages Pub. 
House, 1943. Pp. 156. 
This book contains the official communiques of 
the Soviet Information Bureau and other docu- 


ments, as well as descriptions by Soviet war cor-. 


respondents of the battle of Stalingrad. 


The Red air force. By Joun Stroup. London: 
Pilot Press, 1943. 5s. 


The war of national liberation. By JosepH STALIN. 
New York: International Publishers, 1943. Pp. 


40. $0.75. 
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We shall not forgive! The horrors of the German in- 
vasion in documents and photographs. Moscow: 
Foreign Languages Pub. House, 1942. Pp. 145. 


A protest against fascist vandalism. Report of anti- 
fascist meeting of Soviet workers in art and liter- 
ature, Moscow, November 29, 1942. Moscow: 
Foreign Languages Pub. House, 1943. Pp. 47. 


Rainbow. By WANDA WASSILEWSKA. Translated by 
EpiTH Bone. London: Hutchinson, 1943. 8s. 6d. 


A Stalin Prize novel dealing with a Ukrainian vil- 
lage under German occupation. 


The night of the summer solstice, and other stories of 
the Russian war. Selected and with a preface by 
MARK VAN DoreEN. New York: Holt, 1943. Pp. 
245. $2.50. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Sergeant Belle-Jambe. By Stwon DeEwes. London: 
Rich & Cowan, 1943. 12s. 6d. 


The life of Marshal Bernadotte, king of Sweden. 


A short life of Kierkegaard. By WALTER LowRIE. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1943. Pp. 284. $2.75. 


Stalwart Sweden. By Joacutm JOESTEN. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran, 1943. Pp. 215. $2.50. 


AFRICA 


Natal memories. By BARBARA I. BUCHANAN. Pieter- 

maritzburg, 1941. Pp. 312. 

Aged eighty-six, the writer bases her narrative on 
the lives of the earliest colonists of Natal, whose 
daughters were her playmates. Her uncle was “the 
first member of the family to make his home in 
Natal, where in 1830 he became a master of an In- 
fant School.” Her father “opened a Lancastrian 
School for boys” in 1833, while another uncle pro- 
duced in 1846—and edited—the first all-English 
newspaper, the Natal Witness. The latter was twice 
imprisoned for his criticism of the authorities but 
became mayor of Pietermaritzburg. The biographies 
are of Fynn, a “maker of Natal’’ with an unrivaled 
knowledge of the natives; of Dick King, the cente- 
nary of whose famous “ride” to save Natal was re- 
cently celebrated, whom she shows to have ridden 
alone; and of Cato, the Huguenot Cateau who be- 
came the “King of Durban,” its first mayor, and 
consul of the United States. The American mis- 
sionaries—notably Lindley, who arrived in 1835— 
are highly commended. There is an account of the 
German immigrants who founded “New Germany.” 
A chapter is devoted to Cetewayo’s coronation by 
Shepstone, whose annexation of the Transvaal in 
1877 is judged to have been “the wish of at least go 
per cent of the Transvaalers.”’ The hard conditions 
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awaiting arrivals from Britain enticed by Byrne’s 
scheme in 1850 are graphically described, as is also 
the work of the illicit diamond buyer at Kimberley. 
Of topical interest is Shepstone’s brother’s opinion, 
“T have no fear even of one or two native regiments 
being raised for service in case of emergency,” as in 
the Zulu war. Another chapter is concerned with 
sugar and tea—sugar first manufactured in 1851 but 
developed by the importation of Indian coolies be- 
ginning in 1860; tea first planted in 1850, but the in- 
dustry really beginning with the arrival of seed 
from Calcutta in 1877. The foundation of the first 
Anglican and Roman Catholic churches at Durban 
in 1849 and 1852, respectively, and the cold re- 
ception of Bishop Colenso are narrated. Of the 
“Founders of business” one family, the Greenacres, 
still has a large shop in Durban. The book closes 
with a description of the opening of the “first railway 
in South Africa,’’ that from the Point to Durban 
in 1860. Americans will note the writer’s gratitude 
to her ‘Alma Mater, Oberlin,’ for she went in 1884 
to the United States to study. Eight illustrations, 
notably “Durban in 1850,” complete this interesting 
book. 

WILLIAM MILLER 


White woman on the Congo. By Emtty Banks. New 
York: Revell, 1943. Pp. 192. $1.75. 
A biography of the first white woman missionary 
to live in the Belgian Congo. 


The track. By ArntTuRO BaRgEA. Translated by ILsa 
BarEA. London: Faber, 1943. Pp. 237. 10s. 6d. 
An account of the author’s experiences in the 

Spanish war in Morocco, 1921-24. 


Tripolitania. By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL GORDON 
CassERLY. London: T. Werner Laurie, 1943. 
Pp. 128. tos. 6d. 


ASIA 


The Middle East: crossroads of history. By ELIAHU 
Ben-Horin. New York: Norton, 1943. Pp. 248. 
$3.00. 


The future of south-east Asia. By K. M. PANIKKAR. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1943. Pp. 124. 5s. 


Asia unbound: a pattern for freedom in the Far East. 
By Stpney GREENBIE. New York: Appleton- 


Century, 1943. Pp. 393. $3.00. 


American empire in Asia? By ALBERT VITON. New 
York: John Day, 1943. Pp. 308. $3.00. 


FAR EAST 


Chinese Jews. Part Il. By WumttiAM CHARLES 
Wuire. Toronto: Department of Chinese Studies 
and the Royal Ontario Museum of Archeology, 
1943. Pp. 184. $4.00. 
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Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing period (1644-1912). 
Vol. I, A-O. Edited by Artaur W. Hummet. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1943. 
Pp. 604. $2.25. 


China: a portrait survey of China and her people. By 
Kwok Yinc Func. Photographs edited and ar- 
ranged by Fritz HENLE. New York: Holt, 1943. 
Pp. 192. $5.00. 


Peasant lifein China. By Hstao Tunc Fer. London: 
Routledge-Kegan Paul, 1943. Pp. 320. 158. 


War and politics in China. By Str Joun T. Pratt. 

London: Cape, 1943. 128. 6d. 

The author served in the consular service in 
China for almost thirty years and was afterward 
adviser on Far Eastern affairs at the foreign office 
from 1925 to 1938. 


China’s religious heritage. By Y. C. Younc. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 
Pp. 196. $1.50. 


The battle hymn of China. By AGNES SMEDLEY. New 
York: Knopf, 1943. Pp. 528. $3.50. 
A diary of events in China from 1929 to 1941, 
by a participant and democratic partisan. 


The Chiangs of China. By Etmer T. Ciark. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 
Pp. 123. $1.00. 


Mayling Soong Chiang. By HELEN Hutt. New 
York: Coward-McCann, 1943. Pp. 32. $0.50. 


Resistance and reconstruction. By CHIANG Kat-SHEK. 
New York: Harper, 1943. Pp. 344. $3.50. 


Hong Kong aftermath. By WENZELL Brown. New 
York: Smith & Durrell, 1943. Pp. 283. $2.75. 


From a Japanese prison. By SAMUEL HEASLETT. 
New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1943. Pp. 
64. $0.60. 


Half a world away. By FRaNcEs Lonc. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1943. Pp. 243. $2.00. 
The story of an American girl who was a prisoner 
of the Japanese. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


Arguments of empire. By W. K. Hancock. London: 
Penguin Books, 1943. 9d. 
A short discussion of the history and character of 
the British Empire. 


The British Commonwealth: its place in the service of 
the world. By Str Epwarp Gricc. London: 
Hutchinson, 1943. 58. 
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Parliamentary privilege in the American colonies. By 
Mary Patrerson CLarKE. (“Yale historical 
publications,” edited by LEonarp Woops LaB- 
AREE, “Miscellany,” Vol. XLIV.) New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1943. Pp. 303. $3.00. 


Australia. By Grirritu Taytor, D.Sc., B.E., B.A. 
ad ed., rev. New York: Dutton, 1943. Pp. 455. 
$6.00. 


The black man’s burden. By JOHN BuRGER. London: 

Gollancz, 1943. 7s. 6d. 

An argument against the continuing subservience 
of the blacks in the social structure of South Africa, 
on the grounds that it is unjust, uneconomic, and 
dangerous. 


Towards emancipation: a study in South African 
slavery. By IsopeL Errtys Epwarps. Foreword 
by Proressor VincENT Hartow. Cardiff: Uni- 
versity of Wales Press Board, 1943. 15s. 


Smuts and swastika. By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 
London: Gollancz, 1943. 6s. 
A discussion of the South African native problem. 


India: a bird’s-eye view. By FREDERICK WHYTE. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. 
76. $1.00. 


The making of the Indian princes. By EDWARD 
Tuompson. Oxford: University Press, 1943. 208. 
A general survey of the military and political 
history of ‘ndia in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 


India: the road to self-government. By JoHN Coat- 
MAN. New York: Norton, 1943. Pp. 152. $1.75. 


A discussion of the progress of India since 1908 , 


Queen Mary’s book for India. With a foreword by 
THE Rt. Hon. S.S. Amery, M.P. London: Har- 


rap, 1943. 7s. 6d. 


Letters on India. By Mutk Ray ANAND. London: 
Routledge, 1943. Pp. 159. 6s. 


The problem of India. By R. Patme Dutt. New 
York: International Publishers, 1943. Pp. 224. 
$2.00. 


India’s problem can be solved. By DEWITT MACKEN- 
zie. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1943. Pp. 
265. $3.00. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Allas of American history. James TRuSLOw ADAMS, 
editor-in-chief; R. V. COLEMAN, managing editor. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. Pp. 
360. $10.00. 

Historians in both American and European fields 
should find this atlas of one hundred and thirty-one 
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black-and-white maps an indispensable tool. One 
hundred and fifteen of the maps are single plates— 
6} X 9} inches; sixteen occupy two plates apiece. 
The work has been painstakingly executed. What- 
ever disadvantages are inherent in black-and-white 
presentation are offset by limitation of detail and 
simplicity of design. Only a few maps, especially 
those covering the trans-Mississippi West and the re- 
cent period, are congested, and these are usually 
broken down on succeeding pages so as to illuminate 
the detail more clearly. Each map is designed to 
show the area “exactly as it was during the period 
under consideration—no locations appear which 
were not there at the time’’; places without histori- 
cal importance are omitted. To the American his- 
torian the proportion is at first surprising. Eighty- 
three of the one hundred and forty-six plates have 
to do with the period before 1789, and only ten are 
devoted to the post—Civil War period. This ratio is 
reasonable in an atlas, however, since most localities 
of recent history can be found on present-day 
maps; and it should appeal especially to European 
historians. The twenty-six maps devoted to bound- 
ary disputes, and incidental material in others, are 
useful to the diplomatic historian. Some economic 
material—canals, railroads, colonial trade, fisheries, 
and land—is included, although the political, diplo- 
matic, and military are emphasized. The French and 
Spanish colonial activities receive proper and sufti- 
cient attention. There is no list of maps—a lack only 
partially offset by the chronological arrangement 
and by the index, which, indeed, greatly facilitates 
the usefulness of the atlas. The 5,600 entries are 
mainly place names—cities, states, rivers, gaps, por- 
tages, etc.—with a few subject headings such as 
“boundaries,” “Indian land cessions,”’ and ‘“‘Revolu- 
tionary War.” The editors and scholars associated 
with the Dictionary of American history were re- 
sponsible for this work, and sixty-four historians 
actively supervised the map drawing. They succeed- 
ed in producing a valuable and usable tool for the 
historical craft. 

FRANK L. EsSTERQUEST 


The United States Navy: a history. By CARROLL 
Storrs ALDEN and ALLAN WEsTcorTT. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1943. Pp. 452. $4.00. 


Ever since J. Fenimore Cooper set the pace in 
1839, the written histories of the American Navy 
have been anecdotal rather than comprehensive. To 
learn that the former head of the department of 
English, history, and government at the United 
States Naval Academy and the senior professor in 
the same department were joint authors of a new 
United States naval history led this reviewer to 
pleasurable anticipation. He picked up the attract- 
ively bound volume with the expectation that, at 
long last, he would read of naval policy, adminis- 
tration, diplomacy, and organization properly woven 
into the account of naval operations. Alas for ex- 
pectations! The pattern in this latest history devi- 
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ates not one iota from its predecessors; it is the same 
procession of individual ship or fleet actions super- 
ficially strung together. There is more condensation, 
which, according to the preface, is due to carrying 
“the naval story down to the year 1943.” The con- 
densation, the preface continues, is in the treatment 
of events “that have lost some of their earlier im- 
portance” —a statement both puzzling and scarcely 
acceptable. The authors state that they make no 
attempt to indicate all the sources, but at the end of 
each chapter they give a list of works “in which the 
subject matter is treated in greater detail,” Ex- 
amination of these various lists in the light of the 
text of the history itself would indicate that they 
might be hard pressed to cite further authorities. 
There is too much a flavor of re-writing published 
history throughout the volume and no indication of 
any effort to study source material other than the 
official naval records of the Civil War published by 
the government at the turn of the last century and 
the more recent naval series on the quasi-war with 
France and the Barbary wars—the latter still in- 
complete. The volume isa disappointment. Fletcher 
Pratt, for all his flagrant errors, produced a better 
history in 1938; and Captain Dudley W. Knox, a far 
more satisfactory and authoritative work in 1936. 
It is too bad that the authors, whose posts gave them 
the opportunity to consult original records from 
Washington’s fleet in 1775 to Santa Cruz Islands in 
1943, Should be content to rehash what others have 
written and thus miss the opportunity to produce a 
comprehensive volume that could illuminate all the 
facets of America’s brilliant naval history. 


WILLIAM BELL CLARK 


The fighting American. Edited by F. van Wyck 
Mason. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 
1943- Pp. 747. $4.50. 

An anthology of American war stories from 1760 
to the present. 


The spy in America. By GeorcE S. BRYAN. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott, 1943. Pp. 256. $2.00. 
Espionage in America from the Revolutionary 

War to the end of the war of 1914. 


John Paul Jones. By LINCOLN LorENz. Annapolis, 
Md.: United States Naval Institute, 1943. Pp. 
846. $5.00. 


Saint-John de Crévecoeur, “Qu’est-ce qu’un Améri- 
cain?” With an introduction by Howarp C. 
Rice. (“Petite Bibliothéque américaine.”) 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press for 
Institut francais de Washington, 1943. Pp. 53. 


Origins of the American Revolution. By Joun C. 
Mrtter. (An Atlantic Monthly Press book.) 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1943. Pp. 519. 
$3.50. 
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The morale of the American Revolutionary Army. By 
ALLEN BowMaNn. Washington: American Council 
on Public Affairs, 1943. Pp. 160. $2.50. 


The patriotism of Joseph Reed By Ettswortu 
Exiot, Jk. New Haven: Yale University Li- 
brary, 1943. Pp. 42. 

An exoneration of Reed from charges of treason 
during the American Revolution. 


A Latin American speaks. By Louis QUINTANILLA. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. 268. $2.50. 


The Latin American who speaks in the pages of 
this book is a Mexican, but he speaks neither as a 
Mexican nor as a Latin American. He speaks as an 
American, to all Americans and about America as a 
whole. He is not the defender of one ethnic group 
against another. He is not the champion of a section 
against a section. He is not the advocate of any par- 
tial cause. Underneath the diversities of America he 
sees essential unity; and unity—the unity of Ameri- 
ca—is his theme. He is qualified to speak. Liberally 
educated, partly at the Sorbonne and partly at Johns 
Hopkins University, where he received the Ph.D. de- 
gree, he acquired practical knowledge of inter- 
American affairs as a diplomatic representative of 
his country in Washington, Rio de Janeiro, and other 
New World capitals. He has recently been appoint- 
ed by his government as minister to Russia, The 
book is divided into three parts: ‘“Intra-America,” 
“Inter-America,” and “Extra-America.” In the first 
part the author is concerned mainly with the de- 
fense of his thesis that America is one. To most peo- 
ple, he says, the existence of two Americas—Saxon 
and Latin—is axiomatic. But neither the concept 
nor the ready generalizations based upon it will bear 
analysis. Latin America is not Latin; that is, only 
one-fifth of the population is white. The rest, mainly 
Indian, Negro, and mestizo, is certainly not Latin. 
And Saxon America has its Latin, Indian, and Negro 
elements. Yet this dualistic America, despite its lack 
of consistency, has been characterized with incred- 
ible simplicity as idealistic, generous, and gentle, on 
the one hand, and as materialistic, money-minded, 
and brutal, on the other. The author devotes the five 
chapters of the first part to correcting such miscon- 
ceptions. The second part he treats historically. In 
chapters e@f unequal convincingness he presents the 
principal actors on the Pan-American stage: Bolfvar, 
the romantic hero of the first act; Monroe, the star, 
not to say villain, of the second act; Blaine, the prin- 
cipal character of the third act; and Franklin Roose- 
velt, the hero of the fourth act. In making Monroe 
play an evil part in the drama of continental unity 
the author goes a long way toward perpetuating a 
misconception which, unfortunately, our own his- 
torians have done much to create. Correctly inter- 
preted, the Monroe Doctrine was a national, not an 
international, policy of the United States. It seems 
a little incongruous, therefore, to hale its author onto 
the international stage as a hindrance to Pan-Ameri- 
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canism. It would clarify thinking to treat the hin- 
dering acts of the United States—‘“big stick,” “‘dol- 
lar diplomacy,” “imperialism,” etc.—-as such and 
not to confuse them with the Monroe declaration. 
But Monroe is treated more acceptably in the third 
part, in which the author deals, also, interestingly 
and thoughtfully with the subjects of fascism and 
democracy. He ends with a chapter the title of 
which—“Our united destiny”—is sufficiently sug- 
gestive of its content and spirit. The book is excep- 
tionally well written. It contains appendixes with 
some useful statistics, a select list of books, and an 
adequate index. 

Josern B. Lockry 
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